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William Ewart Gladstone 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY has given to Great Britain two 
unrivalled examples of human excellence combined with 
good fortune,—a sovereign whose reign has surpassed in 
duration, in glory, and in beneficence, that of any of her 
predecessors, and a statesman whose career has far ex- 
ceeded that of any other English statesman in length and in 
the variety and greatness of his public services, It is nota- 
ble in each case that the glories of the reign and the distinc- 
tion of the career have been due rather to the elevation of 
moral character than to any striking exhibition of intellec- 
tual power ; 


ble‘ ‘Historical moment. It has not fallen to Victoria ‘to 


infltfence the defence of‘her kingdom i in any gteat crisis ike 
that'Wwiich saw the déstrirction ‘of the Spanish Armada’ or’ 





and in neither case have the events which’ 
brought the glory or the distinction been of any very nota- 


that which witnessed the Napoleonic collapse at Trafalgar. 
Nor could Gladstone, however large were the merits of jhis 
foreign and domestic policy, claim, like Canning in his 
magnificent apostrophe, to have ‘‘called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old,” or, like 
Peel, make the noble boast of having brought to the hum- 
blest household cheap bread, ‘‘the sweeter because no 
longer leavened with a sense of injustice.” Both Victoria 
and Gladstone, indeed, have been rather followers and rep- 
resentatives of the national will, than originating forces: in 
the progress of the age ; and it is because, in their characters 
and their lives, they have represented and promoted all that 
is good, and have sought to repress all that was of evil ten- 
dency, that they have secured the universal admiration and 
gratitude which have attended their closing years and which 
afford an earnest of the lofty place that’ each must hold in 
the history of their country and of the world. 

The fact that distinction and influence have with both 
been based rather on character than on intellectual power 
will explain the more remarkable facts that both the sover- 
eign and the minister, beginning early with many advan- 
tages, only reached an acknowledged height above their 
contemporaries after the prime of life was passed, and then 
continued to rise higher as the years passed on. Victoria 
was fifty-seven when she assumed the title of Empress of 
India and at the same time took by common consent her 
worthy and most useful place as the domestic pacificator of 
Europe. Gladstone was fifty-nine when he first became 
Prime Minister,—a position which had been held by Pitt at 
twenty-four and by Peel at forty-six—and when he instituted 
that series of great political and social reforms, achieved or 
attempted, which began with the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the introduction of the Forster system of 
public education, and culminated twenty-five years later in 
the unsuccessful but peace-making and premonitory Irish 
Home Rule Bill and in the successful and equally promising 
Parish Councils Bill. To each of Gladstone’s cabinets, in 
their entirety, might well be applied the often quoted lines 
of Tennyson :— 

« And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
e Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet, 
By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad based upon the people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 


For the tardy rise of Gladstone, however, there was an- 
other reason. Though he began his political career early 
and with apparently ample prepatation, he had not only 
much to learn, but still more to unlearn. He was born and 
educated at a time and in a sphere in which Toryism was, 
predominant. “Born on 29 Dec. 1809, in. Liverpool, he had 
for his, father a successful merchant, who, beginning life as 
a Liberal; had; as he gréw wealthy, lapsed tothe Tory side, 











THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


and become a personal friend and ardent partisan of Canning. 
He had also become a West Indian proprietor and slave- 
holder, and had been made by the Tory Government a baro- 
net. From a school at the vicarage of Seaforth, founded by 
his father, young Gladstone went at the age of eleven to 
Eton, whither his two elder brothers had preceded him; and 
thence, at the age of nineteen, he entered Christ Church 
College, Oxford. Both at Eton and at Oxford he was 
highly distinguished, not only as a scholar, but also as a 
writer and speaker, as well as for exemplary habits and con- 
duct, which led his associates, comprising many who after- 
wards became distinguished in politics, law and the Church, 
and several who were his companions in different Cabinets, 
to select him for their leader and model. Quitting the uni- 
versity with this reputation, he had no difficulty in finding a 
place, at the age of twenty-two, as a Tory member of the 
first Reformed Parliament, which met in January, 1833. The 
leader of his party, then in opposition, was Sir Robert Peel. 
The young member for Newark made several speeches which 
confirmed the reputation with which he entered the House; 
and when the next Parliament met, in 1835, he took office 
in Peel's first and short-lived Ministry, at the age of twenty- 
six, as Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

When the fall of the Ministry a few months afterwards set 
him free from official trammels, he employed his time in 
writing his famous book, ‘‘The State in its Relation with 
the Church.” It was widely read, and was reviewed in varied 
terms of praise and censure. Macaulay, in Zhe Edinburgh 
Review, described the author as the ‘‘ rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories.” Their hope was not long in being 
undeceived, as much perhaps to the surprise of its subject 
as to their own. Meanwhile another event happened which 
had a still more marked influence on Mr. Gladstone’s career. 
On 25 July 1839, at the age of thirty, he was married, at 
Hawarden, to Miss Catherine Glynne, the eldest sister, and 
in her issue heir, of Sir Stephen Glynne, ninth and last, baro- 
net of the nathe. No better suited helpmate could have been 
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found for the future statesman than this accomplished and 
high-minded lady, whose younger sister, by what proved a 
fortunate conjunction, was at the same time and place mar- 
ried to Lord Lytleton. 

The twelve years which succeeded his marriage formed the 
period of transition, during which Mr. Gladstone, reversing 
his father’s political career, passed from the Tory to the Lib- 
eral side. As Colonial Secretary and now a member of the 
Cabinet, he had followed his Premier, Peel, first in voting to 
abolish the Corn Laws and adopt free trade, and then in re- 
tiring from office. But during the successive administrations 
of Aberdeen and Derby, he was not idle. His speeches in 
Parliament and his publications, mostly in pamphlets which 
were eagerly read, some on Church questions in which he 
was highly conservative, and some on foreign policy in which 
he was strongly liberal, kept him before the public mind. 
Chancing to visit Italy in 1851, while the oppressions of 
Ferdinand II were most rampant, when more than half the 
Chamber of Deputies had been banished or imprisoned, and 
not less than twenty thousand of the best citizens were lan- 
guishing in prison and subjected to the greatest cruelties, 
Mr. Gladstone penetrated the dungeons, inquired into the 
cases of the sufferers, and published an elaborate and terri- 
ble indictment of the Neapolitan Government, in a series of 
letters to Lord Aberdeen. The British Government adopted 
his statements, and circulated them through Europe. The 
result was seen a few years afterwards in the revolutions 
which transformed Italy from a ‘‘ geographical expression ” 
to a constitutional monarchy, and made her one of the five 
great powers of continental Europe, and a firm and most 
valuable ally of Great Britain. 

In 1853, on the downfall of the Derby Government 
wrecked by an unpopular budget which had been forced upon 
Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his agricul- 
tural supporters, Mr. Gladstone succeeded, under Lord 
Aberdeen, to the office which his almost life-long rival and 
opponent had vacated. The budget which he proposed on 
28 April 1853 was awaited with intense interest, and received 
with unbounded applause. Its character and the remarkable 
ability shown in the speech introducing it made its introduc- 
tion an event of historical importance. It settled the finan- 
cial system of the Empire certainly for half a century and 
probably for centuries to come; and its effects made its pro- 
poser four times Prime Minister. It removed taxes by whole- 
sale. ‘‘It lessened the charges on common “processes of 
business, on locomotion, on postal communication, and on 


' several articles of general consumption”; and it made up the 


dficiency, by a succession-duty on real property, and by an 
increase of the income-tax and of the duty on spirits. In 
effect, it shifted the burden of taxes from the poorer classes 
to the owners of property and the consumers of luxuries. 
The writer of these lines had the good fortune, as an Ameri- 
can traveler, to be introduced on this memorable evening 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. After the lapse 


of many years the striking scene still recurs vividly to his 
recollection. 

The long and brilliantly lighted ‘‘chamber” or hall, 
which seemed to stretch far below and beyond the gallery, 
like a resplendent cavern in the earth, had at its farther end 
In front of this bewigged 


the speaker’s chair and canopy. 
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and dignified functionary extended that ‘‘ solid piece of fur- 
niture,” as Disraeli once humorously described it, the high, 
jong, and broad ‘‘ table,” on which bills and petitions are 


metaphorically laid. On the Speaker’s left, at the head of. 


the table, sat Mr. Disraeli himself, with cold and impassive vis- 
age; and beside and behind him, on the rising tiers of benches, 
his followers kept their stern countenances fixed on the pro- 
tagonist of the evening, whom they were beginning to regard 
as a deserter and as a traitor to his party. He stood com- 
posedly opposite Disraeli, having beside and behind him 
the crowded ranks of the anxious and expectant Liberals. 

Mr. Gladstone was then in the prime of life and_ vigor, 
forty-four years of age, but looking so much younger that 
a stranger would hardly have taken him to be much 
more than thirty. A slender and almost boyish figure, 
above the middle height, but not noticeably tall, a hand- 
some and speaking countenance, framed with a wealth of 
dark hair, and lighted with dark eyes beaming with intel- 
ligence and good humor,—his person swaying with a con- 
stant but always graceful movement of the body, limbs, and 
hands in enforcement of his words,—made him an attractive 
central object. His voice, always clear and resonant, 
carried his words, without apparent effort, to the ear of 
every person in the chamber. He spoke without notes, and 
was heard, so far as is remembered, with only two interrup- 
tions besides the frequent cheers of his partisans. One of 
these was from Mr. Disraeli, exposing what he thought was 
a mistake,—an exposure welcomed by a boisterous acclaim 
from his followers. This suddenly ceased when a prompt 
and quiet reply from Mr. Gladstone showed that the sup- 
posed mistake was merely an error of the opposing chief ; 
and no further interpolation came from that side. A dis- 
contented Liberal interposed one objection, which Mr. 
Gladstone met with ready and smiling courtesy, by remind- 
ing his honorable fmend that to argue this single point 
at that time would only lead to a personal ‘‘duellum,” as 
he expressed it, which would not advance the present object. 
Under this appeal the objection promptly subsided, amid 
the cheers and laughter of his party. Throughout Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech his tone was not that of an orator, but 
of a lively converser explaining his views on an important 
matter of business to a company of friends. For the close, 
however, he had prepared, evidently with pains and study, a 
peroration designed to commend his scheme to the good 
will of all hearers and readers. That he should deliver this 
really eloquent portion of his address in a specially impres- 
sive style would naturally have been expected. The expect- 
ation was confirmed, but in a most surprising manner. 

As the scene which ensued seems not to have been recorded 
by any biographer of the orator, it may be well to describe 
it here. . To this point of his speech, the resources both of 
manual gesture and of vocal modulation, to maintain the 
interest of his hearers, had been fully employed. Now, on 
arriving at the elaborate passage which summed up in care- 
fully chosen language the objects and motives of his address, 
the speaker's attitude was totally changed. Leaning with 


his right elbow on the high table before him, and reclining 
the back of his‘head upon his hand, he looked up fixedly at 
the reporters, and slowly recited his peroration to them. 
The mighty and elaborate sentences, as they flowed slowly 
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from his lips, were distinctly heard throughout the chamber, © 
but no movement of body or hand or change of tone indi- 
cated that they were addressed to the hearers. This unpre- 
cedented performance was at once a compliment to the 
members and a warning. It said to them, as clearly as words 
could express it:—‘‘ You, gentlemen of the Commons, who 
have heard my speech, need nothing more to explain or en- 
force it. What I now add is an appeal to the people, who 
have sent us here and who are our masters. You, who hear 
this appeal recited, can foresee what will be its reception, 
and that of the speech, by the millions of voters who will 
read them to-morrow.” The judgment of the House was 
shown in the rapturous and long-continued cheering of the 
Liberals which followed, and not less clearly in the dull and 
dispirited aspect of the opposite benches. 

Not many months after the introduction of this budget 
Lord Aberdeen is recorded as speaking of retiring and as 
‘* growing to look upon Gladstone as his successor.” But 
by the chances of English politics this succession was long 
postponed. It was not till more than fifteen years later, in 
December, 1868, that he became for the first time Prime 
Minister; and in this advancement he was again destined to 
follow Disraeli. Real genius, though not of the highest 
cast, aided by no extraneous influences, and hampered by 
few scruples, had in the race for honors proved an over- 
match for the most brilliant talents, seconded by every ex- 
ternal advantage, and shackled only by conscientious limi- 
tations. The leading events of this ministry and of the 
three which followed, with their intervening incidents, have 
already been indicated. The others, such as the Irish Land 
Act, the abolition*of religious tests in the Universities, the 
abolition of purchase of commissions in the army, the Ala- 
bama Claims arbitration, the South African pacification, the 
suppression of Arabi’s mutiny in Egypt,—a suppression 
which preserved to the long-oppressed fellahs the blessing 
of mild and equal laws,—the ‘‘ Midlothian Campaign” and 
the Liberal uprising against the Bulgarian horrors and Dis- 
raeli’s ‘‘ cynical brutality ” of speech and action, are too welj 
known to need more than a bare enumeration. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position throughout was that of the representative of 
the English nation in its noblest quality, in which during 
this century it has far surpassed all other nations—the qual- 
ity of humanity. In its earlier history, in the times of 
heretic-burnings, of witch-drownings, of harsh criminal 
laws, of pestilence-breeding jails, of popular bull-baitings 
and prize-fightings, this trait of national character was not 
apparent. It was a later evolution. It seems to have begun 
under William Penn and the Quaker influence, to have been 
extended by the efforts of John Howard, Romilly, the Gur- 
neys and the Frys, and to have been widely diffusé¢d by Wil- 
berforce and his followers, culminating, soon after Gladstone 
entered Parliament, in the unexampled and astonishing act 
by which a hundred millions of dollars were appropriated 
for the abolition of slavery. 

At first Gladstone, as was natural for the son of a slave- 
holder, seems to have regarded this national movement with 
indifference or at best with a cold approval. But under the 
example of Peel he soon caught the impulse and became its. 
most ardent apostle and promoter. To understand his 
career from middle age to its close—from -his first budget 
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to his protest against the Armenian massacres, —we must re- 
gard‘him as inspired with the sentiment which his friend, 
Sir John Seeley, in his ‘Ecce Homo,” has styled the ‘en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” and which in Gladstone has been 
manifested in the desire of bringing all political and national 
movements into harmony with the practical precepts of 
Christianity. In this enthusiasm and this desire he has be- 
come the organ and the representative of the British people 
and of the ‘best of their descendants throughout the 
globe. j 

An account of Gladstone’s life which failed to notice his 
contributions to literature and scholarship would be ser- 
iously defective. Apart from his political pamphlets, his 
books on classical subjects and on religious topics would 
alone be sufficient to make the reputation of an ordinary 
writer. Through them all runs the conservative vein which 
forms one of the strongest elements of his character. His 
«© Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age” were published 
in 858, in three large octavo volumes. His popular sum- 
mary of their contents, under the title of ‘Juventus 
Mundi: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age in Greece,” ap- 
peared in 1869. In these works he insists that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are really historical poems; that they are 
mainly the work of one poet of preéminent genius; and 
that this poet lived within less than a century of the events 
which he describes.’ These conclusions, which simply re- 
produced in later years the impressions of his earlier school- 
days, differed so widely from those maintained by the great 


philological commentators, especially Wolf, Curtius, and . 


Grote, that Gladstone’s views were lightly regarded. But a 
great triumph awaited him, when Schliemann found the ver- 
itable ruins of Ilium, buried beneath the remains of four 
later cities, and when the Egyptian monuments disclosed 
historical data which have enabled later writers to fix within 
narrow limits the very period and causes of the Trojan war 
and. the wanderings of Ulysses. These will be found well 
exhibited in Gladstone’s ‘‘ Homeric Synchronism: Time 
and Place of Homer,” which appeared in 1876, and showed 
the author at his best, both as a scholar and as a writer. 

Of his writings on religion, from his famous work on 
Church and State, published in 1839 and reviewed by 
Macaulay, to his not less notable edition of the works of 
Bishop Butler, published in 1896, with his editorial notes 
and commentaries, it is sufficient to say that the same spirit 
of conservatism and, adherence to early ideals rules through- 
out them. If the manifestation of this spirit in his books 
has perplexed many readers by much that has seemed to 
them illogical and self-contradictory in its character, it is to 
be remembered that, as in his dealings with the Irish Church 
Establishment and the University Tests Question, he has 
never allowed this spirit to influence adversely his political 
action. On the other hand, the fact that the moral teach- 
ing of Christianity, as embodied in what Longfellow has 
styled ‘‘ the Gospel of the Golden Rule,” has been through 
life the rule and test, not only of his personal actions but 
of his political system, both domestic and international, is 
now admitted by all to form his highest claim to admiration, 


ro pawobs : i eta a 
surpass ing even the claims of his remarkable intellectual 
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A New Edition of Thomas Hood’s Poems 
Edited by Alfred Ainger. 2 vols. Macmillan Co. 

WE akzE gratified to see this edition of Hood’s poems in 
the neat Eversley series. The first volume contains the 
‘serious poems,” which are given in full, and the second, 
selections from the comic poems. A memoir of some sev- 
enty pages introduces Volume I. It opens with a statement 
that will surprise many readers; namely, that the reference 
to the poet as ‘‘Tom” Hood is of posthumous origin, 
there being no evidence that in his lifetime he was known 
even to his most intimate friends by that abbreviated form 
of his name. Nevertheless, we see no good reason for 
‘‘entering a protest” against the “familiarity,” as Canon 
Ainger does. 

Certain early poems of Hood, not discovered by former 
editors, are included in Volume I. All these are well 
worth preserving. It is strange, as Canon Ainger notes, 
that the first issue of the serious poems in the volume of 
1827—‘‘ The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, and Other 
Poems,” his first and last book in this vein,—was an abso- 
lute failure as regarded any appreciation of the general 
reader. ‘‘ The poets of that time had no doubt as to 
Hood’s true place among them from the first. The public 
remained untouched; the volume fell all but dead for the 
press,” and the poet bought up as many of the ‘‘ remain- 
der” copies as he could, to save them from the butter-shop. 
It seems to us no less strange, however, that Canon Ainger 
has not a word to say in praise of ‘‘ The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies,” which was one of the most graceful trib- 
utes to Shakespeare ever written, and full of delicate fancy 
and poetic beauty. It was dedicated in terms of the warm- 
est affection to Charles Lamb; and the ‘‘ Hero and Leander” 
was prefaced with a sonnet to Coleridge. 

The ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy” is a noteworthy poem that was 
probably suggested by Keats’s treatment of the same theme, If 
inferior in subtle music to Keats’s verse, Hood's introduces 
‘*a new beauty because a new accent—the accent of the un- 
attainable and the uncertain issues of life and death.” But 
in the concluding stanza, our editor is unquestionably 
wrong in seeing ‘‘an actual play upon words [in ‘‘ May” 
and ‘‘must”], making wit the handmaid, and not the 
enemy, of their keenest pathos.” These are the lines:— 


‘ All things are touched with Melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul's mistrust, 
To feel her fair, ethereal wings 
Weighed down with vile degraded dust; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must, 
O, give her, then, her tribute just, 
Her sighs and tears, and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


This is referred to again, furtheron in the memoir, with 
the misquotation, ‘‘Even as the blossoms of the May.” 
There the supposed pun, the point of which it would prob- 
ably puzzle most of our readers to see, is explained as 
‘* suggesting life’s sad transitions from liberty to. compul- 
sion.” This is absurdly far-fetched. There can be nothing 
in the simile but the simple allusion to the change of 
odor in the blossoms as they fade and decay. It 
reminds us of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Lilies that fester smell far 
worse than weeds,” in the 94th sonnet. 

Canon Ainger’s comments on the humorous poems are ad- 
mirable, particularly as regards the- punning. ‘In the 
hands of the vulgar punster,” he says, “the pun itself is 
everything—itself constitutes the wit, There is nothing . 
lying under ‘it or reaching beyond it:.: In. the hands of a 
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Hood ‘the pun is a vehicle or instrument, the use of which 
takes its charm from the heart and fancy of him who wields 
it. The pun is the mere nucleus around which gathers a 
halo of humorous fancy.” Coleridge called one of Hood’s 
puns ‘‘ transcendent,” and hundreds of them deserve the 
same praise, Possibly it was his fine appreciation of this 
form of wit in Hood that led the Canon to suspect an in- 
stance of it in the ‘‘Ode to Melancholy.” 

’ Professor Palgrave was misled in a different way by 
Hood’s habit of ingenious playing upon words when he 
thought he saw something of the kind in the beautiful 
stanzas entitled ‘‘ The Death-Bed.” In the first edition of 
his ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics” he gave only 
the first and last stanzas of the poem, omitting the third 
and fourth:— : 


‘So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


In a note he refers to the omitted stanzas as ‘‘ very in- 
genious, ” but adds that, ‘‘ of all poetical qualities, ingenuity 
is least in accordance with pathos.” Later he restored the 
stanzas, and deleted the note. 

In. Volume II we are told that about a third of the comic 
poems have been omitted; and this was weli, as much of 
:: Hood’s work in that line, done in: his invalid days to fill 
out the required space in the magazine, was poor enough. 
We are rather disappointed, however, to miss the lines on 
«* November,” and that unique four de force in rhyming, 
“«A Nocturnal Sketch,” beginning:-— 


‘Even is come; and from the dark park, hark, 
The-signal of the setting sun, one gun! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain, 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out, 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic touch much clutch.” 


But with these exceptions we miss nothing of Hood’s 
* comic verse that could not well be spared. 





‘* Following the Equator ’’ 
Hartford: American Pub. Co. 
: Doubleday & McClure Co. 
It must Be difficult to name Mark Twain’s books, but 
' there can be no denying that the present is a good ‘all-round 
title. It is somewhat inclusive, and covers considerable 
' ground without leaving the writer or reader at sea, besides 
allowing the widest latitude for observations. “The ingeni- 
ous will leap to the conclusion’ that ‘Following the Equa- 
* tor” comprehends a trip around the world in company with 
the most capable of pilots; and after making the. voyage, he 
will be confirmed in his suspicions, and will, also learn, that 
this pilot has not,so keen an eye for natural beauties that he 
overlooks the rocks and snags in the course of civilization. 
A larger part of the author's popularity is due to his Ameri- 
+ canism., His attitude of mind, from the earliest ‘‘ Jumping 
Frog” days, has been-a sublimation of the American cast of 
thought, which can perhaps be best defined by saying that the 
_ modern American is the enfant ferrible of the human. family. 
His clarity of vision is perfect, his frankness of speech. is 
_ awful—but as wholesome as a thunder-storm,. He refuses 
, enthusiasm to shams, faith. to superstitions, hearing to bores, 
acceptance to conventions. He speaks-out in. meeting, 
». Jaughs'in church, and snores: during the lecture. He refuses 
_. to,.‘‘bush!” if he sees a- wrong cominiitted, and’ cliéer- 
» filly Todds“ up “his sting ‘when Goliath’ strides forth in full 
_ panoply. He opposes a cheese-Box on''a’ raft to’ the ‘iton- 
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clad, or sneaks under the leviathan of the deep and tor- 
pedoes her to kingdom come. Incidentally, he may object to 
‘«The Vicar of Wakefield,” and define a.classic as ‘‘a book 
which people praise and don’t read.” But who is so. inter- 
esting, and who tells so much truth to the square inch? If 
all spoke with equal sincerity, criticism would be throned in 
the market-place, instead of begging its bread. 

The proportion of the humorous to the serious is about 
that of the bread to the sack in Falstaff's menu. One reads 
as if traveling with a shrewd, kindly, sincere, and humorous 
man of the world who has kept only illusions enough to 
make life really living. The journey around the world was 
not a necessary scaffolding upon which to build this struct- 
ure. Mark Twain could have smoked on his front doorstep, 
and philosophized as acceptably. But the many climes lend 
variety to the subjects treated, and permit the reformer a 
wider choice of illustration. 

What a range of subjects! and how depressing are these 
he has elaborated. It is to be hoped that this new volume 
of Mr. Clemens’s reflections will not be bought by those who 
seek quiet, amusing and relaxing literature to amuse an in- 
valid. Tyranny of man over men, and over woman, lepers 
and leprosy, slavery, savagery and civilization, the savage 
insensibility to pain and torture, the extinction of the Tas- 
manians, convicts in penal settlements, diseases and para- 
sites, woman suffrage, a murderer’s confession, the mistakes 
of missionaries, the cruelties of caste, towers of silence, the 
plague, the thugs, the suttee, fakirs, women laborers, snake- 
bites in India, the Sepoy mutiny, mistakes of educators, the 
Trappists, the war with the Boers—and so on, pass before 
the reader in gruesome procession. 

Mark Twain has reached the terrible frankness of maturity 
and fame; he tells tales like Bismarck, regardless whom. he 
hits, so long as the blow is deserved. And yet,.of humor in 
the old sense the book is full. Each chapter is headed by 
one of the ‘‘ New Pudd’nhead Wilson Calendar.” sentences; 
and many of.these could have been written by no other 
hand. ‘‘She was not what you would call refined; she was 
not what you would call unrefined. She was the kind, of 
woman that keeps a parrot,” is worth a hundred pages, of 
statistics. ‘‘The English are mentioned in the Bible. 
Blessed are the Meek for they shall inherit. the Earth,” and 

‘¢ There are no people who are quite so vulgar as the over- 
refined ones,” are other fair specimens of a form of wit. that 
had no exact forerunner, It is not Artemus Ward, or. Vol- 
taire, or Rochefoucauld, or Sydney Smith—or any. one but 
Mark Twain. 4 ! : 

With less of broad farce, this latest. book has, mare wit, 
and more literary value, than any other volume of the au- 
thor’s work. Toward the end there is a delicious discussion 
of the Jameson raid that for sustained irony. is. perfect. It 
is hard to compare extracts from a new book. with those 
that have become familiar.. The novelty of a first impression 
counts for much, and the keénest witticism is, pjunges 
by repetition. Of equal ment is the summing-up, of.Cecil 
Rhodes, with its final illuminating sentence:—‘‘1. admire 
him, I frankly confess it, And when, his time comes, 
shall buy a piece of the rope for a keepsake.” ,. . , 4 

In another field we learn the writer's power of description, 
Turn to his acute and°sound criticism of the Taj Mahal and 
of its appreciators, and.read on through his. descriptive 
sketch of an American ice-storm, _ Ruskin could.do no. bet- 
ter, though he would have posed more. .. There is.a, refresh- 
ing absence of the ‘‘chestnut ” element; books meant to, be 

‘‘funny” resort to old stories, as unscrupulous, divines,to 

tinted: sermons, or. medieval authors ta plagiari-m— 
under a sort of poetic license, Of. the, illustrations, charity 
will say nothing—excepting the reproduced half-tones, which 
- are documents only. The frontispiece is an excellent photo, 
graph of thé author, seatéd alone, with, the,new-born but 
immortal legend ‘‘ Be good, and you. will he. lofiesatne.” 

(See page 94.) 
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«Fo sum up: the book’s a book, but with something in it. 
It is the diary of a skilled observer and writer, with, origin- 
ality and humor, but with too much of the reformer to find 
the world anything but a tragedy to those who think. If 
Jack Sprat were fond of sociology and ‘his wife preferred 
humor, they might alternately enjoy reading Mark Twain’s 
new book aloud. 





The Duke of Wellington ‘ 
His Comrades and Contemporaries. By Major Arthur 

Griffiths, Longmans, Green & Co. 

IF ANYONE desires to know just what sort of man the Duke 
of Wellington was let him read this delightful book, with its 
beautiful print, well selected and handsome portraits, clear 
and straightforward narrative. First of all he was an English 
gentleman, the quintessence of the qualities which the Eng- 
lish and Irish aristocracy most admire. This was his ideal 
and he took more pride in realizing it than in his reputation 
as a great soldier. He had the tastes of his class and his 
point of view was theirs. He was incapable of meanness, 
insensible to fear, loved society and people of fashion; he 
‘was fond of hunting, imported two’ packs of hounds into 
Portugal and regularly hunted three times a week with them 
in the intervals of campaigns against the French, and was 
most solicitous as to the correctness of his attire. He was 
a cold-blooded man, abusing his army unmercifully at times, 
‘having two sets of officers about him, one for work and one 
for companionship, and declining all social intercourse with 
the former; generous and even lavish with his money. after 
‘he came to have money; perfectly just, according to. his 
lights, in his dealings with others, but hard and at times 
‘ cruel; asserting his own position with independence ‘and 
with great freedom of speech and writing; without great 
ambition but with a keen sense of duty—although no Crom- 
well nor psalm-singer. 

This typical English-Irish aristocrat was born in the. same 
year as Napoleon, and he stood for conservatism, subordina- 
tion and loyalty, as fully as the other stood for revolution, 
adventure and conquest; and although his military genius is 
not to be compared with that of Napoleon, it was his fortune 
finally to give the coup de grace to the would-be. world-con- 
queror. 

Major Griffiths takes us with him through Wellington's 
life, from his first appointment as a cornet to his imposing 
funeral as Field Marshal and Commander-in-Chief sixty-five 
years later. His descriptions of campaigns and military 
movements are admirably condensed, and are simply the 
frame which he fills with the Duke’s personal military life; 
and so well is the story told that at its end we feel possessed 
of the same hallucination as George IV—viz., that we have 
been there ourselves and seen the Duke from day to day, 
heard him’ swear at some captain of artillery, seen him 
bring regiments and squadrons into their places in desperate 
fights, and watched his calm demeanor and waited for his 
decision at critical moments. ~~ 
' Asa politician the Duke was a. flat failure; he entered 
politics reluctantly, instantly and always regretted having 
entered it, and withdrew as soon as he could with dignity. 
As a soldier his fame will last as long as books are printed 
and read; yet in a measure rather by chance than by merit. 
He was not in the class of Frederick and Napoleon— 
men wielding the full power of the State and at the same 
time possessing the highest military genius. But he was at 
the very head of men commanding a single army, with one 
definite purpose in view, subject more or less to the restraint 
and control of a distant home government. 

‘His strategy was never profound ‘and was ‘iin faulty; 
but his great reputation was justly acquired as a, tactical 
leader on the field of battle, deciding calmy, instantly. and 
judiciously, following the phases of the battle as they are 
, changed ‘unexpected events and ee: and Bs nays hia 
Siapcpitions decordingly. ° 
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Of Wellington’s comrades, Hill, Moore, Picton, Beres- 
ford and others, Major Griffiths writes. in the- same’ enter- 
taining style. No other writer has given so vivid and life- 
like an account of the English soldiers and English — 
life at the beginning of this century. 





*s Racing and Chasing ’’ 
By Alfred E. T. Watson, Longmans, Green & Co. 

BRiTIsH sporting stories from the time-of Charles Lever to 
this day, excepting when Trollope has entered the field, have 
presented an incongruous mixture of lively episode and 
literary slush. -‘‘ Jack Dasher” rides a ‘‘dark- horse” and 
backs him heavily. We are taken to the post and shown 
real horses, fretting to get off. We are made to feel the 
excitement of a real steeplechase. We are compelled to 
admire the tool nerve of Mr. Dasher, and we exult when he 
shoots past the favorite and wins by a head. But then 
Dasher has to embrace the paper-doll heroine, traditionally 
his first cousin, and Lord Broadacres must withdraw his 
objections and settle a competence upon the ‘‘ radiant pair.” 
Other puppets variously labelled, ‘‘ Mr. Slippery Sly,” the 
‘* gentleman rider,” ‘‘ Lord Saphead ” and ‘‘ Colonel Toddy ” 
and their friends fill in the story. 

Why, with such wealth of action to draw upon, no one 
has discarded the marionette method is a mystery, for there 
are many men in England who can write well and who would 
be profitably employed in the study of manly sports. . Perhaps 
the British sporting public prefers its dolls; or perhaps the 
work has been foreordained for the latter days of Mr. Kip- 
ling. At any rate it has not been foreordained for Mr. 
Alfred E. T. Watson, although he has made an interesting 
and what, among horsey people, should be a popular book. 
**Racing and Chasing” is a collection of tales of the turf 
and hunting field, done in the good old manner, and judged 
by the standards which prevail in this branch of literature, 
highly meritorious. For one thing Mr. Watson knows. 
about sport and sporting people, and that, after all, is the 
main essential. He was at Epsom and saw Pretender and 
Pero Gomez round Tattenham Corner in the great Derby, 
the issue of which is still disputed; and he has lived in the 
world of sport and sportsmen ever since. Moreover, when 
he describes things which he has consciously seen—the 
finish of a race, a horse taking a hurdle, the right and wrong 
ways to ride a ‘horse,—he writes vividly and well. Passages 
like the finish of the Meadshire Handicap—and the volume 
has many of them—have .a rapidity of movement‘and an 
effectiveness rare even in the works of those who sit ‘in the 
high places. Ashdown has telegraphed his betting commis- 
sioner to back Roquelaure to a tune that means 17,000 
pounds if he wins; and if he loses bankruptcy and the 
colonies. 

«Coming a deuce of a pace, aren't they?’ Cranleigh said, his 
glasses following the field; but Ashdown could hot answer. He 
felt the thumps of his heart, almost heard them; a casual move- 
ment of Leighton’s elbow. sent a tremor through ‘him—he thought 
Roquelaure was beaten half a mile from home as they were; 
and that the jockey had already begun: to ride;:but-his better 
judgment at once negatived the. suggestion: and told him that 
Hermitage, going at full stretch, could. have no chance, . for 
Roquelaure strode along close up to him, with his head in his 
chest, and the leader in hoops was already done with—she was 
now head and head with Hermitage, now half a length behind 
and so passed out of the race.. On they came, Maid of the Mist, 
her jockey in vivid red, well up with the leaders; St. Christopher, 
too, improving his position. ‘The favourite wins!’ is the cry, as 
her head reaches . Roquelaure’s -girths, Hermitage ‘ dropping 
‘back, not because he is going any. slower, but: because the pace 
has improved. ‘The favourite wins!’ her backers cry. ‘ Wins! 
She's: beaten now!’ is the counter shout. ‘Look there! St. 
Christopher walks in!’ is the answer from one. of his supporters, 
and. there seemed reason, for the favourite’s jockey had got out 
his- whip and in a moment more was using it vigorously. 

. «lt’s all right, -my dear -boy, ad boy; “We wint" Cranleigh 
murmured under his —— Bey 
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They did not. win, for Roquelaure was beaten out by a 

* sank outsider, Projectiles. But the tale being conceived in 

* the old style which regards the happiness of heroes, comes 

' out.all right. Ashdown’s handwriting was bad and made 

«*Roguelaure” look so much like ‘‘ Projectiles” that the 

telegrapher sent the message that way and consequently the 
money was bet on the: winner after all. 

Mr, Watson’s pictures of the hunting field, while not in- 

stinct with the magic of Kipling’s animal stories, are never- 

- theless lifelike. This is his description of the working of 
hounds after a lost scent at a check :— 


‘No-one doubts that the fox has made for the withy beds, but 
the master is a great believer in letting hounds work out their 
own problems for themselves, and he shakes his head as he sees 
his huntsman waiting for a signal to make acast. All eyes are 
turned to the hounds at the right, where suddenly Dairymaid 
joyfully gives tongue. She is in her first season, but has be- 
tore now demonstrated her trustworthiness, so that, though she 
is feathering down the other side of the hedge, wide to the left, 
away from what everyone supposes to have been the fox’s line, 
her assertion is respected. Ranger, a grave old dog who hunts 
with ‘ the ladies ’ and who never makes a mistake, jumps through 
the hedge to see whether Dairymaid is to be believed, and in a 
moment he opens up with a warm confirmation. Damsel again 
lifts up her voice, though she is far away from the drag, and 
cannot possibly know if the others are correct; the master makes 
“Tee gy note concerning her, as he hastily turns his horse’s 

ead. 

This is a sketch of hound character which everybody who 
takes his eyes with him into the hunting field will recognize 
as true. And the book has many such passages which bring 
the sportsman who reads it into close sympathy with the 
sportsman who wrote it. 

Perhaps, after all, it is hypefcritical to lament Mr. Wat- 
son’s ‘‘General Truffles,” the gourmand, and his ‘‘ Starch- 
ley,” the bore. Perhaps it is the sign of a neurotic and 
decadent generation to refuse to be entertained with the 
dear old healthful jokes:. In the sporting prints we take for 
granted half-ton horses galloping over green baize hills upon 
pipe stem legs, and no realist would dare tojeer them. It may 
be, indeed, that a sporting story would be a misnomer without 
a ‘‘ Jack Dasher.” Nevertheless, even a meek critic is forced 
to make a stand against the time-honored practice of marry- 
ing heroes to their first cousins when carried to the length 
adopted by Mr. Watson. Four tales open with this formula: 

The hero: ‘‘I have wasted my fortune to a beggarly bank 
balance of 2068/. 12s. 4d... I have placed this all on ‘ Run- 
hard’ at the opening price of 100-5. - If I lose I am ruined 
and must go to the colonies.” The Hero’s friend: ‘*‘ Will 
not your uncle aid you?”» The Hero: ‘Alas, no. And he 
will break off my engagement to my cousin "—on page 61, 
Edie; on page 184, Violet; on page 214, Ethel; on page, 
252, Florence. By the time we come to Florence, our faith 
in coincidences is strained, and it is hardly mollifying that 

‘*Runhard ” invariably wins and makes the hero and these 
beautiful and good girls happy. ; 

_ The volume is well illustrated by men who know how to draw 
horses and the kind of men who ride them. To be sure, on 
page 150 the artist. arms a gentleman who is going -deer- 
stalking, with a double barrelled shotgun; likewise the 
Scotch keeper, who is so melancholy that one suspects he is 
conscious of the mistake. . 


* «* Curiosities of Popular Customs ’’ 
By William S. Walsh. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THis bulky volume of more than a thousand pages belongs to 
the same series of reference books as the author's ‘‘ Handy-book 
of Literary Curiosities” and Brewer's well-known “ Reader's 
Handbook,” «« Phrase and Fable,” etc. It deals, not only with 

- popular customs, but’ with rites ‘and ceremonies, observances, 
and miscellaneous: antiquities. ‘The arrangement is alphabetical, 
but'sé niany ‘topics are‘ included that.one would. hardly expect to 
find-in‘the book, and so much interesting matter on certain sub- 
jects:treated in the alphabetical order.is given under other héead- 
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ings to which there are no cross-references (though cross-refer- 
ences are elsewhere frequent), ‘that the lack of'an index is a seri- 
ous defect. Many curious facts about important persons and 
places occur under titles where no one would think of looking for 
them, but to which an index would be a guide. Double titles of 
subjects are found as headings, but the second is not inserted 
with a cross-reference. For instance, opening the book at ran- 
dom, we find a page and a half on «‘ Swastika, or Fylfot,” but the 
latter word is not inserted under F, as it should be, since one 
might meet with an allusion to that peculiar species of Christian 
cross as a ‘‘ fylfot” and, not knowing of the other name, might 
search for information about it in vain. Under “Cross” there is 
a reference to “ Cross, invention of the,” but not to «« Swastika, or 
Fylfot.” Under « Ducking-Stool” there might well be a refer- 
ence to the article on “Cucking-Stool,” which is shown to be 
a quite different device, though the names are often treated as 
synonymous. - “ Twelfth Night” is not in the alphabetical order, 
though fully treated under * Epiphany,” where many would not 
look for it, being unaware that the two were synonymous. Neither 
« Cock-fighting ” nor ‘*Cock-throwing” is included, though two 
pages about them. are to be found under «Shrove-Tuesday.” 
But these are trifling defects in an otherwise extremely useful and 
entertaining book of reference. We hope, however, to see an 
index in the next edition. The many illustrations, often from 
old prints, add materially to the interest and value of the work. 





**At the Gates of Song’’ 
By Lloyd Mifflin Estes & Lauriat 

IN THE PREFACE to Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s volume of sonnets, “At 
the Gates of Song,” the author says: ‘* When one has given more 
than twenty years of life to the study of poetry and art, he may, 
perhaps, at the end of that time be entitled to be heard through 
the medium of his verse”; and, again, alittle further on, «* The 
rampart of difficulties—sometimes almost insurmountable—with 
which the Sonnet form is surrounded, has dissuaded many an 
impetuous poet from attempting this form of English composi- 
tion; nevertheless, as a vehicle of artistic expression the Sonnet 
remains supreme,” From these extracts the reader readily infers 
that Mr. Mifflin takes himself seriously and has acquired the. ex- 
cellent habit of keeping his Pegasus in admirable restraint: a 
perusal of the 150 sonnets which follow compels one to acknowl- 
edge that the author has a right to be heard, and that he has so 
well mastered the difficulties of the sonnet form that his examples 
are uniformly above the average and in several instances notably 
fine. He possesses the poet’s most precious gift—that of imagi- 
nation; and his best sonnets are characterized by a grandeur of 
expression, a firmness in execution, and a richness in color, which 
put them among the conspicuous examples of their kind. His 
chief fault is his inability to distinguish between what is enough 
and what is more than enough, and it occasionally leads him into 
making phrases which border closely upon the meaningless and 
ludicrous. Among other defects in his sonnets: are a want of 
grace, a need of proper balance, and a carelessness in the details 
of technique; but these are not found often enough to detract 
appreciably from one’s enjoyment of the volume, and it must be 
said that like defects exist in every other collection of more than 
one hundred sonnets by a single writer. 

The sonnet of Mr. Mifflin’s which seems to have met with the 
most favor in the critics’ eyes—one critic having gone so far as 
to declare that it has “no parallel in nineteenth-century English 
verse, unless it be Leigh Hunt’s famous sonnet on the Nile,”—is 
“ Sesostris ” :— 


‘Sole Lord of Lords and very King of Kings, 
He sits within the desert, carved in stone; 
Inscrutabie, colossal and alone, 
And ancienter than memory of things. 
Graved on his front the sacred beetle clings; 
Disdain sits on his lips; andin‘a frown 
Scorn lives upon his forehead for a crown. 
The affrighted ostrich dare not dust her wings 
Anear this Presence. _The long caravan’s 
Dazed camels stop, and mute the Bedouins stare. 
This symbol of past power more than man’s 
Pr doom. Kings look—and Kings despair: 
Their scepters tremble in their jeweled hands 
And dark thrones totter in the baleful air!” 


This is a good example of the poet's imaginative power, but 
the stickler for technical perfection, is likely to object to ‘man’s ” 
and “hands.” A sonnet which we like almost as well—in some 
respects even better,—is entitled ‘« Build Thou thy. Temples.” .- A 


























moticeable feature.in almost every one of Mr. Mifflin's sonnets is 
their distinction of line, and again and again he employs alliter- 
ation with great success, fashioning lines that linger a long time 
in thé memory. He is brave enough to confess having written 
more than 300 Sonnets. It was an act of a good deal of temerity 
to og nearly one-half of them, and he would have done better to 
make his book two-thirds smaller and-omit both the preface and 
the note at the end, both of which jar a little upon the reader's 

ood will. His sonnets speak for themselves; they are evidently 

e work of a genuine poet, and ‘one of the best artificers of 
American verse. 





Camille Flammarion’s ‘*‘Lumen’’ 
Authorised Translation from the French, by A. A. M. and R. M. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

FLAMMARION’s “ LUMEN ” first appeared some thirty years ago, 
and, like all the author’s works, has been widely circulated and 
greatly admired among his compatriots, It is a strange jumble 
of suggestive ideas, based to a considerable extent on scientific 
principles, and presented in a striking way, here and there en- 
livened with sly thrusts at some pet“aversion. But it is also full 
of the wildest and most baseless fancies, and permeated through- 
out with a philosophy unsound and often inconsistent with itself. 
The fundamental idea is the same that. was quite as forcibly, but 
much more sanely and concisely, set forth long ago by an anony- 


mous author in a little book entitled «The Stars and the Earth,” . 


published in the early forties—the idea, namely, that in conse- 
quence of the progressive propagation of light we see the stars, 
_ hot as they now are, but as each one was when the light by 
which we perceive it started from its source. From which it 
follows that if we could be transported suddenly to one of them, 
and endowed with sufficient acuteness of vision, we could view 
past history as present. And, again, that if we could travel away 
from the earth with a speed exceeding that of light, we should see 
the course ‘of history reversed, just as when the pictures of a 
kinematoscope are made to run backwards through the lantern. 
Flammarion has ingeniously worked out the idea in great de- 
tail and very strikingly ; and combining with it certain whimsical 
assumptions as to our antenatal existence, and the state of things 
on ‘‘other worlds than ours,” he builds up a liuge and impressive 
structure of imaginations. The intelligent and discriminating 


reader will’ certainly find the book entertaining and full of sug- ° 


gen ; but he will be on his guard against accepting most of 
conclusions as having any real scientific authority. 

The translation seems on the whole to have been ‘very well 
done, though there are a few’slips in the use of astronomical 
terms which we suspect are not due to the author, though we 
have not the original ‘at hand just now. For instance, on page 
13, we find the star Capella assigned a place «on the map of the 
Zodiac.” There are also one or two stutibles of a different 
tharacter, as on page 91, wheré ‘we read that the combatants 


- “marched backward oné agains? the other,” the obvious ‘and - 


nécessary meaning being that they « backed off from each other.” 
But such oversights are few, and generally the author's meaning 
is accurately expressed, and’ the spirit and flavor of the original 
are admirably preserved. aes ‘ 


pe 





A New Dictionary of Dutch and English . 
Engelsch Woordenbsek door K..ten Bruggencate Engelsch-Nederlandsch, 
35 1995. . Ned rlandsch-Engelsch, 1896. . Groningen, 

IT: Is WORTHY of note, to.all interested. in: Holland and in Dutch 
literature and language, either as travelers or students; thata new 
dictionary is now to be had that opens the door, for the first time, 
to a mutual comprehension of Dutch and English: Several diction- 
aries already exist of which Kramér’s is perhaps the most useful; 
but in point of fact there is little to choose between them, and each 
is, so to speak, more inadequate than the other. Mr. ten 
Bruggencate, a, teacher in the Gymnasiums.at Leeuwarden, 
has now given us a new “ Woordenboek,” the:-fruit of many years 
study of the two languages, and very wide and careful reading in 
English literature, both classic and-popular. This mode of pro- 
cedure has led him into’some errors in English—more than it 
would have done in other languages which distinguish sharply 
between the written and the spoken tongue... Bike, for instanee, 

' would hardly be offered a, place in-an English dictionary as a 
_ legitimate and accepted abbreviation of dicycle. The compiler 
" was made aware of this overcolloquial tendency in the English- 
Dates part of his work, that appeared first.’ Many letters came 
“46 him ‘stiggesting” that expressions which’ he had trustfully 
~ Oe age FS, Dives lee to woh Siar SS Se OY pelea eee Se at Apes 
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taken from Dickens, Mrs. Humphry Ward and others, were not 
English. He probably learned something from these criticisms, 
for in the preface to his Dutch-English part—for us the im- 
portant. volume—he says he does not aim to give unwonted 
terms, but only those in the best usage. In this volume, too, he 
is colloquial; but it is a failing that leans towards virtue’s side, 
and the result is a very vivid and readable dictionary. 

Mr. ten Bruggencate is very generous in giving several ver- 
sions of a phrase. For instance, ‘‘ Hij kent geene A voor eene 
B” is rendered as ‘“‘ He does not know a hawk from a handsaw,” 
though the literal translation:is also good English. Several ex- 
amples and quotations of words used in different significations 
are given as far as possible, and are of great service to transla- 
tors. It is certainly a volume to be recommended highly to any 
student in the tongue of Holland. To him it will prove a great 
boon—till some newer lexicographer chances to do better. 





‘The Last Three Soldiers’’ 
By William Henry Shelton. The Century Co. 

IT WOULD be difficult to name another story for juvenile readers 
that contains so novel a reworking of all the elements of peren- 
nial interest as this. Solitary life on an island has had its great 
successes, which it would be risky to venture to repeat. Here, 
however, the author—an old soldier himself—has marooned 
three young officers of a Union signal corps on the top of an in- 
accessible mountain in the South. Some mischievous Confed- 
erates get possession of their cipher code, and inform them that 
Sherman has fallen before Atlanta, that Lee has overrun the 
North, and that Washington has become the capital of the tri- 
umphant Confederacy. The young patriots, deeply chagrined, 
destroy their approaches, and for six years: keep the old’ flag 
flying over what they call Sherman Territory. Their adventures 
here are sufficiently numerous and not too. harrowing’ for the 
little sister. Notwithstanding their isolation, they are visited 
by bears and by bees, they explore a cave, find a keg of buried 
gold, with its murder mystery; one tumbles over the precipice, 
and one draws conjectural maps of the depleted States with their 
little territory showing as a white star or eye in the great dragon- 
shaped Confederacy. ‘At one time a scrap of newspaper dropped 
from a passing balloon increases their mystification as to current 
events. The episode of Philip falling in love through a telescope 
with a Cracker girl in the valley is simply. silly. All three. are 
compelled .at last to build a beacon-fire, and. are rescued as 
ragged as Crusoe and as hungry as Nansen. 





‘¢ A Capital Courtship’’ 

THE plot of « A Capital Courtship,” by. Alexander Black, is. al- 
ready public property through its production as a “picture play.” 
The expansion which it has undergone in fitting it for publication 
asa smiall book can hardly be said to have improved it. But 
witty things in the dialogue remain witty, because they are 
mainly half-truths. “Eternal hustle is the price’ of progress ” 
might be: completed by a reference to the ‘whistle that cost more 
than its value. « A bluffis allright in: politics, but don’t try it 
with your doctor ”,is not witty, but it.is wholly true. The impul- 
sive and tigerish Miss Viola and the uncertain Count Rudolf.re- 
main as interesting as.ever; and the little added bits. of descrip- 
tion, of Newport. and Washington will, perhaps, be quite as 
interesting to some readers, to whom the photographs. of Presi- 
dent McKinley at his desk, and the Secretary of War in his office- 
chair, and of Speaker Reed at the height of his self-posséssion 
Will prove the moSst interesting of the contents of the book. It is 
also fascinating to see Senators and Congressmen and Cong'ess- 
men’s daughters as they are to be seen in the life, against a back- 
ground of kakemonos. and commercial bronzes and shiny: furni- 
ture. All these are beautifully printed; and, then, there: is a 
picture of the Casino at Newport, ‘under that, incomparable 
Newport sky,” which, with the strollers on the lawn, affords us 
just one glimpse. of society out-of-doors. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) } cape 





Mr. Crockett’s “* Sir Toady Lion’’ 

THE BOOKS, of Mr. Crockett have a peculiarly irritating quality 
—at least to an American reader. Together with their undent 
able cleverness and liveliness of narration and an attraytive plot, 
there are sure to. be blemishes which interfere persistently with 
the hearty enjoyment the reader is led to. expect. The present 
adventures of «Sir Toady Lion” form, no. exception to. this untor- 


tupate. rule, , Essentially, the book is, extremely imtexegting,. It 
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chronicles @campaign for the possession ‘of a-ruined ‘castle 
between the son of its owner and the town beys Who object to its 
being menopolized to their exclusion. Thefortuties “of the war 
are well described, and the final issue of the ni is reached 
pa after-a'series of changes of fortune which ‘keep the reader in 

nse. ‘Certain passages in the book are simply charming, 

as the salute of the little boy by, the passing. cavalrymen. 
The characters are certainly child-like in their oddity and sim- 
plicity; but with this simplicity Mr. Crockett deems it. necessary 
to mingle a primitive barbarism, which may be true but is any- 
thing but agreeabie. As usual, the book appeals quite as 
strongly to older readers as tothe young, for whom the binding 
seems -prepared.. The _ illustrations by Gordon Browne are 
worthy of the illustrator of Mrs. Ewing ; no book-illustrator draws 
children more-delightfully. Together with the serious pictures 
there are a number of tiny caricatures which show Gordon 
Browne to be-a-rival even of Thackeray himself in these artistic 
remargues. 








The Academy’s Prize.Poet 


‘THE LONDON Academy has-caused:a very fierce light to beat 
upon -the volume: of “ Poems,” by Mr; Stephen Phillips, author 
-of “Christ in Hades,” published.‘last..month in England and 
America. The editor, in announcing, on, Jan. 15, that he had 
selected this book to réceive a prize. of one: hundred guineas, 
declared that the competing. volumes of -recent verse were those 
of Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. William Watson and Mr. Newbolt; 
but that not one. of them possessed. the “shining. merit of Mr. 
Phillips’s work.” An award of over $500 to a new book of poems 
inevitably -makes the volume in-question the cynosure of ‘remote 
as -well_ as néighboring ‘eyes, and Mr. Phillips’s poems will be 
read: and: variously criticized -from,one end. to the other of the 
United States: The little; volume was issued by Mr, John Lane, 
at’the Bodley Head, New York, on Saturday last, and has there- 
fore just started to run.the gauntlet of the American press. 

We opened the book in the hope of finding in it evidence 
of the arrival of a.new poet. It begins with a series of rhyming 
couplets entitled «« The Woman with the Dead Soul.” This-is a 
morbid, mystical and unmusical bit of verse. The next poem, 

“sed Marpessa,” is followed by one called «‘ The- Wife: A-True Story 
, Done into Verse.” This,.too, is composed of couplets. «It, is 
; +unmusical, mystical and-morbid.. The. same adjectives may be 
applied to “ By the Sea,” «A. S. P.,” «The Question,” ‘“ Beauti- 
ful .Death,;” «The Prisoner,” s‘ The: Wound,” “The New «De 
Profundis,’ " «The Apparition” and “Christ in Hades: A Phan- 
tasy,” which is bound up with the new poems. We can think 
-of no other adjectives. that apply to them so.well. The poems 
read as if they.had been written to illustrate the most pre-Raph- 
aelite of pre-Raphaelite paintings. There is no action in them, 
‘and-no passion; dnd thereis a woful dearth of color and melody. 
We éah forgive: the harshness of many of Browning's: lines: be- 
cause of. their vigorous movement: and the. inspiration that. un- 
derlies them; but on what ground can we accept such lines as 
these, from “ Christ in Hades ”:— 


+: But soon, like-leaves, duly released, 
Tormented phantoms, ancient. injured sbade S, 
Sighing began downward to drift and glide 
Toward him; and we heated: 
Lingered ?” 
Or these; from ;« By the Sea”: 
‘ ‘<So.we returned, 
Delaying ever, calm companions, 
Peacefully slow beside the moody heave 
Of the moon-brilliant billow to the town,” 
_ (Or-these, from “ A. 5. P.”:— 
‘And still with many a lash 
Guided her to the anguish carefully. 
So bare her soul that Beauty like a lance 
Piereed her, and odour full of arrows: was. 


Soliciting etemnal bapatioy.™. 


Thete is 4 strong suggestion of Rossetti in ‘these « Poéins” ; but 


. ‘there is.a stronger suggestion. of -Yone Noguchi, the. young Jap- 

anes¢ ost. at California, ; Yet «Christ in Hades.” and.the newer 
pe : been received with a perfect chorus of commenda- 
> ten fret the glish press. One would ‘think that a- new’ ‘Mil- 


aE oe ‘Shakespeare; had: swum into: the ‘eritics’ keh, to . 
ead. the praises. of the Spegtator, Saturday Review, Daily: 


te? 










































Chronicle, Speaker, Bookman, Literature, Academy and other 
papers. That the same critics that have welcomed. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s robustious muse, should extend a hand tothe anamic dam- 
sel invoked by Mr. Phillips, is nothing short of;an anomaly. 


‘« Tam discouraged by the street, 
The passing of. monotonous feet.” 


‘* Why is my body then so weak, 
Why do I falter in the race ?”’ 


The answer to this question is that the body needs air and 
exercise; thé ‘blood is anzemic; the poet has:sat at‘ a closed ‘and 
shaded window, looking out upon the crowd in the “street -with- 
out going out and mingling with it. His friends should lure-him 
to the country, or the sea, and let him.get the odor of hay. in_his 
nostrils, or the spray of the ocean in his face. In the meantime, 
we would prescribé beef, irén and wine. 

It would be unfair- to: give the impression that Mr. Phillips is 
never musical; but he is seldom.so... There is nothing new ih 
the three * Lyrics” on pages 77. to 83;, but the third. of them 
‘would’ be very graceful, were it not for the stumbling-block that 
trips one up at the end of each stanza:— 


‘*O Thou art put to many uses, sweet ! 
Thy blood will urge the rose, and oes in Spritig; 
But -yet | : 


And all the blue’of thee’ will go to the sky; ‘' ma 
And all thy or to the. rivers run; ere a 
But yet! 


Thy tumbling hair will in the West be seen, 
And all thy Tre bosom in the dawn; 
Butyet!’ .. 


Thy briefness in the dewdrop shall be hung, — 
And all the frailness:of thee on the foam; 
But yet! 


Thy soul shall be | upon the moonlight spent, 
Thy mystery spread upon the evening mere. 
And yet! . . . 


“« Marpessa” is.the most poetic and melodious of the raeiget 
poeins,.but contains nothing that insists of. being quoted: ~~ 

A publisher's note on a fly-leaf calls attention . the- existence 
ot chy ema errors. thts first — vie ae Ts 4 
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The Lounger 

ANOTHER AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT has made a success in Lon- 
don—Miss Martha Morton with her “ Bachelor’s Romance,” in 
which Mr. John Hare js adding to his laurels. 


Dickens laughter, and it is never for. an instant dull.” Not only 
do the critics agree that the play is a good one, but the public 
has. taken it up most enthusiastically. 

Ls a) 

PARIS, HAS ESTABLISHED. a Théatre Féministe for the purpose 
of giving women playwrights a chance. The directress of the 
theatre is Mme. Chéliga, who has made a success with her latest 
production, « L’ Enfant du, Mari,” a comedy by Mme. Jane Meyer- 
heim and Serge Rello. In this country we have not found it 
necessary to establish a woman's theatre, for the reason that 
women are given the same opportunities as men in all of our 
theatres. It does not take a woman manager to know that Mrs 
Riley and Miss Martha Morton write clever plays, and it is t? : 
play, not the playwright’s sex, that our managers are interested in. 

A) 

MR. LAURENCE IRVING'S play, “ Peter the Great,” is to’ be 
withdrawn from the boards of the Lyceum Theatre. London 
playgoers find the piece too gloomy for their taste, and go to see 
Mr, Pinero’s pretty trifle, ««Trelawney of the’ Wells,” instead. 
This only shows that, astute manager though he be, Sir Henry 
Irving is no surer of his public than a less experienced and pop- 
ular manager. There seemed to be everything to make “ Peter 
the Great” a success. The public was immensely interested in 
it before its production, and gave it an attentive hearing, but 
when they saw it they wanted something it did not give them, so 
it will be withdrawn... In the mean time, Sir Henry will play his 
repertoire until the Traill-Hichens play is ready. Let us hope, for 
the sake of playwrights and actors, that this drama will not prove 
gloomy, for that is the worst fault a play can have nowadays. 

a) 

HERR SUDERMANN’S new play, ‘‘ John the Baptist,” will add 
nothing to his fame as a dramatic author, itis said, though it has 
proved a success in Berlin. Frau Sorma, who is pleasantly known 
to New York audiences, is reported as being a “ diabolically 
seductive and realistic Salome.” Sudermann’s plays are not per- 
‘mitted in’New York, because he goes to the Bible for his subjects. 
We draw the line at saints, but. we will take all sorts and condi- 
tions of sinners; the very Devil: himself is permitted us, and we 

will accept him at his’ worst, as we are doing at the present 
moment at more than one Broadway theatre. 
. 2 CH 

A BOOK HAS just appeared in London from the pen of Capt. 
A. P. Hillier, some time a prisoner in Pretoria, called « Raid and 
Reform.” While in prison Capt. Hillier kept a diary in which he 
has recorded an account of a visit-made to the prison by Mark 
Twain during his trip to South Africa, also the substance of the 
American humorist’s conversation with him. The following 
quotation shows that the English Captain took: his Mark Twain 
very seriously:— 

“ Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) visited us yesterday, and gave 
us a bright hour of his conversation. .. . He spoke of prison 
-_ as in many respects an ideal existence, the one he had ever 

ht and never found—healthy, undisturbed, plenty of repose, 
igue, no distraction—such a life as enabled Bunyan to write 

the « Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Cervantes ‘ Don Quixote.’ Bunyan 
while in prison had for companions ‘ angels, dévils, and other 
scarecrows,’ and.he enjoyed many handsome adventures and. in- 
Ere ys without undue risk, and with no more. concern 


in their Superintendence on paper.:,. The body 
of €ei tay have been enclosed in four walls;, but his spirit 
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The Daily Mail 
says that the play is “full of Dickens tenderness and full , of 


‘the world a « Pilgrim’s Progress ” 









MARK TWAIN AT SEA. 


(SEE PAGE: 89.) 


roamed at large, and he had for his friends two such splendid 
fellows as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza.. Thus two great 
works, classic for all time, would probably never have seen. the 
light had it not been for the imprisonment of these two men.. For 
himself, Mark Twain continued, he could conceive of nothing 
better than such a life; he would willingly change places with 
any of us, and, with such an opportunity as had never yet been 
offered him before, would write a book—the book of his life.” 


ae) 


I CAN SEE the far-away look in Mark Twain's eyes as he con- 
templated the possibilities of ‘imprisonment, solitary confinement 
preferred, and the regret therein expressed that he had not given 
instead of « Innocents Abroad ” 


and a “ Don Quixote” rather than a‘ Huckleberry Finn.” 


Lg) 

A SCOTCHWOMAN writes to The Independent of Jan. 27 de- 

scribing ‘‘ A Week with Mrs.-Carlyle,” and in the course of her 
description valiantly refutes the charges of neglect and general 
ill treatment of his wife that have been brought against the phil- 
osopher. . During the week that this lady passed in the society 
of Mrs, Carlyle, Mr. Carlyle was visiting rélatives in. Scotland, 
but he wrote to her constantly. Sitting next to Mrs. Carlfle one 
day at luncheon, she could not help seeing over her shoulder as 
she was reading a letter just received :from her. husband,- and she 
saw that it began ‘‘ My own dearest.” She did not see any more, 
or if she did, she says nothing about-it. The opening line was 
enough to set her doubts at rest, if she had any, as to the feeling 
that Carlyle had for his wife. When speaking of her =. 
Mrs. Carlyle never made use of his name, but said “he” 
« him,” as do the New England: farmers’. wives-when: speaking of 
their lords.. “I like,” she said once to. this lady, “ to give people 
presents anonymously, that they may guess from whom’ they come; 
once I gave him an‘umbrella ‘asa ‘birthday gift, but’#e is so stupid 
that he. used it for'a year without cae who was the giver. 
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THIS SCOTCHWOMAN was strongly impressed by “the deep © 
mutual love” evidently subsisting between Mrs. Carlyle and her 
husband. Every subject they-discussed seemed to recall thoughts 


of Aim. If the piano were opened Ais song of the “ blue day” 
was referred to, or asked for; if any literary man were mentioned, 
his opinion of him was given, or a story was told showing Ais 
relation to other men of note. 

«| felt,” she adds, “ as if listening to the love-talk of a youthful 
engaged couple, and when, in later days, Froude opened up a 
floodgate of misunderstanding, I felt assured there was a radical 
misconception. of the true state of affairs. There might be out- 
side grumbling in the daily life of the childless couple, but at 
heart there was only love of the truest and deepest kind.” 


“ee 
THOSE BUSYBODIES who said that the relations between Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow and the Emperor William were strained, talked 
without the facts. These schoolfellows are apparently upon the 
best of terms, for Mr. Bigelow sent the Kaiser his book, « White 
Man’s Africa,” and the latter has sent word to the author, by the 
hand of his chief Aide de Camp that he is delighted with it, and 
“amuses himself very much reading it.” He considers Mr. Bige- 
low’s *‘ description of South Africa and the manner in which it is 

wasting the best he has ever read.” 


ee 
MME. MODJESKA will open a two-weeks’ engagement at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday night. She will appear in some 
of her best-known réles, and possibly in a new play. ‘ Marie 
Stuart” is the opening piece. New York is to be congratulated 
upon this opportunity to see the great actress again. 


a) 

MAYOR VAN WYCK, it would seem, regards free libraries as 
“aristocratic institutions.” I suppose that he forms this judg- 
ment from the aristocratic patronage of Cooper Union and the 
New York Free Circulating Library. It is at the former, partic- 
ularly, that the Four Hundred do their reading. Perhaps, com- 
pared to some of the Mayor's supporters, the patrons of these 
libraries ave aristocrats. I daresay that is what he means. It 
certainly shows more refinement to patronize a free library than 
a free-lunch counter. 

a a) 

A FRIEND sends me a column of literary notes from the Tokio 
(Japan) 7imes. In it the writer complains of the poor pay of 
Japanese authors. The rate paid to native novelists occupying 
the highest rank lies: between the maximum of one yen (forty-five 
cents) and the’ minimum of forty or fifty sen per page, contain- 
ing 400 characters. As it takes one hundred sen to make one 
yen, the reader need not be told that the pay is poor; and so, I 
should say, were the authors. The foregoing prices, bear in mind, 
are paid to the authors of the highest class only. What those not 
in the front rank receive it would be hard to determine without 
the aid of a powerful magnifying-glass. At the average rate they 
are paid, they would have to write. 100: pages, or 40,000 char- 
acters, to get a monthly income:of fifty yen, which is something 
less than $25. Even on this, the writer says, it would be “ hardly 
possible to live in comfort,” and I can well believe it. “Anyhow,” 
he adds, « the career of literary men must be considered as suf: 
ficiently hard in Japan, as indeed ‘in most of the other countries 
of the world.” I incline to think that'he is right. 

ee ‘ 
' AT cast the impecunious author is to have a Home. Lady 
Murray has purchased a large house in the. Riviera which. she 
has converted into “a home of rest for authors and_artists in 
poor health and circumstances.” It wilt be opens at once, = 
the armada tiles will be observed:— ° 
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“1, That the health of the applicant is such as to make a win- 
ter in a mild climate necessary, or at least advisable. 

“2, That he-is unable.to obtain this without such assistance as 
he will find here. 

“« 3.. That.his medical advisers are able to* give a fair hope that : 
with the benefit of a winter abroad he will be able to return: to: 
his work. 

“4. That those admitted pay their journey out and back, and 17, 
a week for board and lodging. Personal washing, extra fires. 
and lights, and wine, will be.charged extra. No dogs allowed.” 

It will be noticed that nothing is ‘said about excluding cats— 
nor, by the way, about women. 

Ss ) 

IF I MADE a practice of picking up brother editors who slip- 
and fall into error, I should have my hands full. I find this, for 
instance, in the February Bookman:—« Mr. Austin Dobson 
reached his forth-eighth year on Jan. 18 For the last 
forty-one years he has sper't his days at the Board of Trade.” 
He must have been quite young when he was installed as a clerk,. 
if both these statements are correct. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Dobson has just completed his fifty-seventh year. Again, in an 
advertisement in Zhe Pocket Magazine, an admirable likeness of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott is labeled «The Greatest Pulpit Orator of 
England,” and his name is given as Frederick William Farrar. 


ee 


TO ERR IS HUMAN; to confess, sublime. Mr. Lang proves. 
himself both human and sublime in the following Jeccavi :-— 


““Why do we make such pyramidal blunders? Because we 
think the facts are too well known ‘to us to be worth verifying, 
and our memories are. not so good as they once were. ‘Having 
mocked at my betters, | now ‘ put my hand on my mouth, and 
my mouth in the dust, crying, ‘“ We are cisterns, yea, broken cis- 
terns, cisterns which hold no water.”’ For, in writing about 
Wordsworth, I see I have quoted, ‘Or do the doubtful murmurs. 
flow?’ Of course, it is ‘the doubtful numbers’; and I knew it, 
if you had asked me.” 


But a cruel critic points out that what Wordsworth really said 
was ‘“' plaintive numbers”! So again we see that it is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


A 
THE SUREST WAY for a critic to attract attention, is to slip into- 
error when calling other people to book. Apropos:—** Why does 


Mr. W. H. Johnson, in his. article on‘ Slipshod English’ in Zhe 
Critic of Jan. 29, commit the very crime against which he is rail- 
ing? Is it any worse to ‘split an infinitive’ than to split a past 
participle or any other part of a verb? If so, why ? In one para- 
graph Mr. Johnson writes: ‘In the three or four books of Eng- 
lish authorship which 7 have most recently read’; and, ‘ but this. 
does not imply that even established usage .must not sometimes 
give way to a. substitute on thé score of refined taste.’ ° (Italics. 
mine.) Are these cases of substitution on the score of refined 
taste? H. F.B, R.” 

And A. S. L. writes from Philadelphia as follows:—. 

“In your issue of Jan. 22, at the bottom of page 61, appears. 
this sentence: ‘ Nothing could be less alike than the two composi- 
tions.’ If the writer had said, ‘ No two ‘things could be less alike,” 
all had been well. The usually admirable English of The Critic 
makes a-sentence like that above conspicuous.” 

With Mr. Lang, I cry Peccavi! 

ce. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes-Union inquires in that-jour- 
nal as to the authorship of otie of the. most famous short stories. 
ever written in America. ‘Some years ago I read a story.en- 
titled,“A Man Without.a Country,’ I have forgotten its author: 
Can youteil:me?” . This is almost as amusing as would be:a’ ‘re- 
quest for «the a title of a story by Dr. Hale, —s A a 
Without '- PEt 4 Bes Ss 
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ty BoTH The Century and Scribner's for February the ever- 
absorbing servant-girl questionis discussed. In Scribner's itis dis- 
eussed in a‘ body article” by Mrs. Moody, whose satirical essays 
on “The Unquiet Sex.” come to an end with this number, and 
will be regretted by the many readers of this magazine. Mrs. 
Moody calls her paper “ The Case of Maria.” In it she sets forth 
with a humorous touch the difficulties that an American house- 
keeper experiences in dealing with the servant question. She 
makes “The Case of Maria,” a most efficient parlor-maid, who 
had ambitions for playing the banjo, the keynote of her theme. 
The fact that it was not possible to retain the services of Maria if 
she insisted upon thumping the banjo gives the situation in a 
nutshell. Maria could not give vent to her pent-up cravings, for 
her mistress could not allow her the privilege which was so dear 
to her heart. The knot was cut by Maria’s withdrawal to an- 
other field of usefulness. The fact that aservant cannot “lead 
her own life” is the reason; Mrs. Moody thinks, why American 
girls do not choose that branch of industry as a means of sup- 
port; and also why it is getting more difficult every day to ob- 
‘tain proper domestic service. Mrs. Moody thinks that codperative 
housekeeping on a large scale is the only solution of the 
problem. 

In The Century the subject is discussed by Miss Louise Gris- 
wold in the department of «« Open Letters.” Miss Griswold sums 
up the matter in her headlines:— The way to solve the servant 
question. Train the mistress!” She argues that everyone is fitted 
for a position in life except the head of a household. Sons study 
professions, and daughters learn to play the piano; but they are 
not taught housekeeping, which is a difficult art and one which, 
with: few exceptions, all. women are bound to follow. Both Mrs. 
Moody and Miss Griswold are interesting, and show special 
knowledge in the discussion of the subject; but it is still one that 
is very far from being settled. Miss Griswold is quite right in 


, Saying that mistresses, should be trained; but not all good house- 


_ the country. 


_ Story is told 





keepers have good seryants—especially if they happen to live in 


: Readers of The Century Magazine will be surprised and_de- 
lighted to learn that the manuscript of Burns's “ Auld Lang Syne ” 
is in this country, and has been, for a good many years: . It is 


” owned by the widow of Chancellor Pruyn of Albany, and, though 


it covers but one sheet of paper, she has refused an offer of $3000 
for it, and would probably refuse one of double that amount. Zhe 
Century gives a facsimile of the song in Burns's handwriting. 
Although the lines are the same as are found in Grahams 
-** Sorigs of Scotland,” they are not the familiar ones found in « The 
Household Book of Poetry,” and in our hearts. This precious 


. Manuscript Was purchased by the late Chancellor Pruyn from the 


late Mr. Henry Stevens who, by.the way, always signed «G. M. B.” 


after his name, so that all the world might know that, though 


ihe lived in London, he hailed from Vermont, and was a “Green 
Mountain Boy.” Apropos of Mr. Stevens, who used todo a great 
deat of buying for Mr. Lenox and Mr. John Carter Brown, the 

that having at one time secured in England what 
he considered a great, treasure, he wrote two letters offering it 
for sale. In the one he wrote: «Let me know at once before 


‘old Brown gets it.” And in the other’ he said: « Answer im-- 


. ‘mffediately, or old Lenox will get it.” Unfortunately, he was 


absent-minded, and mailed each letter to the wrong person. 
‘The result was disastrous, and cut off all business with both men. 
‘One. can hardly blame them for being a little irritated; at the 
‘Same time, their sense of humor should have come to their rescue 
—particularly as Mr. Stevens, was a most valuable man to‘a col- 

tor. In this number of Zhe Century Prof. Brander Matthews 


-“ihas ‘a2’ most interesting article on “An. American Scholar,” 


‘Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, in introducing which he raps 
over the knuckles—without naming him—Mr. Fitz Edward 
Hall, some of whose specialtiés are the same as those of Prof. 
wounsbury. Am admirable portrait of Prof. Lounsbury, after a 

> A ee C. Cox, accompanies Prof, Matthews’s 
article. : Phelps Whitmiarsh describes a voyage ih the 


lage, With great minutéhess and picturesqueness; but the. 
Epi trave] still remains that of the late.Robert . 





of steerage 
enson. ‘We have, as, in this number two P ob sang 
_« Gallops,” which have set a new pace for maga- 
set by theta Me “Alice Wellkngttn Rollins, 
“3 a pathetic interest. ft wa8 Wiitten 





ita Benefica, 
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Critic 


_ It is. not over-ambitious. 


‘we knew our Mackinac before from the living pages‘of Miss Con- 
.., Stance Fenimore Woolson. In the Editor's, Study, Mr. Warner 


“ture Society,” “Pill After’ Pie” and 
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on her death-bed, though she believed when she wrote it that 
she was recovering. 2 34 





Scribner's opens with a lively article on ‘‘ The Police Control 
of a Great Election,” in which the pen of Mr. Avery D. Andrews, 
late Police Commissioner of this city, and the pencils of various 
artists, describe the subject with facility and picturesqueness, A 
chapter from Capt. Mahan’s forthcoming book, «: The History of 
the Navy of Great Britain,” is given through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., its publishers. This particular 
chapter is devoted to the “ Naval'Campaign of 1776 on Lake 
Champlain” and is illustrated by Mr. Carleton T. Chapman and 
Mr. Harry Fenn. As in everything that Capt. Mahan writes, 
there is a gratifying mixture of history and literature. Senator 
Lodge’s “‘ Story of the Revolution” continues, and will continue 
throughout the year. The illustrations of this series of papers 
are not their least interesting feature. 





Mr. John Jay Chapman leads offin the February Adé/antic with 
one of his striking, if not always sound, political papers. In the 
main, however,- Mr. Chapman is right, and he is never more 
surely right than when he attacks the methods of Tammany Hall. 
But it is pleasant to turn from politics to Col. Higginson, who, in 
a paper called « On the Outskirts of Public Lite,” gives some of 
his experiences as a lecturer. When asked by students how they 
can best ‘train themselves for public speaking, Col. Higginson, 
advises them with a bit of counsel based on half a century’s ex- 
perience :—* Enlist in a reform.” It was because they were re- 
formers that so many New England men of Col. Higginson’s 
prime were speakers; they had something to say, and they said it, 
and they said it well. Col. Higginson believes that a lecture tour, 
especially such as he took in thé sixties, is a liberal education. He 
learned then that all culture, or craving for culture, was not con- 
fined to New England; there was a great deal of it to be.found in 
the log-cabins of the west, in which he has seen copies of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Dante ” lying side by side with the current number of 
The Atlantic. 





The frontispiece of the February Harper's is a reproduction of 


' Mr. and Mrs. Caudle in bed, from the original drawing by John 


Leech, in the possession of Mr: John Kendrick Bangs. .The up- 
per part of this picture is familiar to all readers ofthe «Caudle 
Papers”; but the lower portion, which bears the author's signa- 
ture and a line from Douglas Jerrold’s text, has never been pub- 
lished before. This bit of color printing is the best that we have 
yet seen in an American magazine; probably for the reason that 
The colors are-few; but they are wvery 
effective, and those who are not so fortunate as Mr. Bangs will 
be glad to cut this picture out and frame it, after the magazine 
has grown old. This sketch by Leech accompanies a_ most 
délightful paper by the late George Du Maurier, called « Social 
Pictorial Satire,” in which he discusses John Leech and Charles 
Keene. ‘John Leech!” he exclaims,’ what a name that was to 
conjure with, and is still! I can not find words to express what 
it: represented to me of pure unmixed delight in my youth and 
boyhood, long before I ever dreamt of being an artist myself ! 
It stands: out of the. past with such names as Dickens, Dumas, 
Byron.” But he adds that, with all his admiration for Leech, 
‘it was at the feet of Charles Keene that I found myself sitting; 
besides which we were much together in those days, talking end- 
less shop, taking long walks, riding side by side on the knife- 
boards of omnibuses, dining at cheap restaurants, making music 
at each other’s studios. His personal charm was great, as great, 
in its way as Leech’s; he was democratic-and so was I, as one is 
bound to. be when one is impecunious and the world is one’s 
oyster to open with the fragile point of a lead-pencil.”. But why 
quote any more—everyone will.want to read this characteristic 
-bit of DuMaurier in its entirety, and not piecemeal. Another 
interesting paper, but of a different sort, is « The Duc D’Aumale 
and the Condé Museum,” by Henri Bouchot, with eight illustra- 
tions from a mural painting by Luc Olivier Merson in the Chateau 
of Chantilly. We notice among the stories “ A British Islander,” 
by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Having recently viewed 
the island of which Mrs. Catherwood writes, under the searchlight 
of a lake steamer; we find her story of special interest; but then 


discusses * Fiction Old and New,” the « Comparative Litera: 
other © Study ” topics, in 4 


truly Warnerian manner. ' “ * 
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Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY'S recent production of Prof. 
Edward A. MacDowell’s « Indian Suite,” has paved the way. to 
general recognition of its peculiar significance and value. The 
work ought certainly to appeal to those who cherish the hope of 
seeing established a school of national music, in that it represents 
the first successful effort made by. an American composer, to 
weave a series of tune-pictures out of such purely native material 
as may be gathered from Indian war dances and festival songs. 

Prot. MacDowell’s composition was heard in connection with 
Schumann’s introspective overture to “Manfred” and Mozart's 
Symphony in G minor, obviously selected for the first part of the 
program with a view to conciliating the classicists who could 
scarcely be expected to take kindly to wholly novel ideas expressed 
through the medium of an equally unfamiliar idiom. 

The different movements of the suite bear suggestive titles— 
Legend, Love Song, In War- Time, Dirge and Village Festival, 
and throughout the series characteristic dissonances and rhythms 
assert themselves as predominating influences. 

It is interesting to note that the leading phrase and secondary 
theme of the first movement were drawn trom an Iroquois harvest 

song, and that a war song and woman's dance, traced to the same 
origin, served to inspire the final movement, or festival scene—a 
pathetic love song of the Iowas in turn providing thematic materia, 
for the second movement, and a strange melody sung by the 
Indians of the Atlantic coast, and believed by them to have a 
supernatural character—in that, according to tradition, it was 
heard by their ancestors years before the advent of the white 
, man, and came from Heaven—lending itself to the savage 
eloquence of In War Time. 

The melody in question is, oddly enough, entirely devoid of 
Indian characteristics and might-easily be taken for a Russian 
theme; and the Love Song of the Iowas alone supplies a con- 
necting link between the Indian Suite and Dr. Dvorak’s From the 
New World Symphony, a similarity as to mood being plainly in- 
dicated in recalling the second movements of both works. 

It is but just to Prof. MacDowe.!] to draw attention to the fact 
that his suite was written a good many years ago. He believed 
that the time had not come in which native material would be 
found acceptable, and by delaying the publication of his work, he 
chances to stand second in the list of those who have recently 
come forward to teach American composers the value of local 
color. This does not in the least alter the separate missions of 
the two composers. Dr. Dvorak’s splendid symphony proclaims 
the spirit of indomitable vigor—the assertive. qualities of a 
mixed race; while Prof. MacDowell very naturally clings to what 
is elemental and more thoroughly representative, repudiating all 
that, from an American standpoint, belongs rather to the Old 
World than the New, and carefully avoiding as inappropriate a 
too complex treatment of native themes. 

We must dismiss the Philharmonic concert with but brief 
mention of the gifted soloist, young Gerardy, who only needs a 
greater measure of physical strength to become one of the great- 
est violoncello performers of the day. His selection, a flimsy 
concerto by Lalo, was unworthy of his audience, but he played it 
very perfectly and gained a most enthusiastic encore, supple- 
menting the number by the familiar Bach air, tenderly and 
reverently breathed forth in entrancingly lovely tones. 

A concert of chamber music given on Jan. 30 in the rooms 
dedicated to. the use of a German society known as the Aschen- 
broedel Verein, served to introduce two short pieces by Victor 
Herbert, written for the unusual combination of three flutes, two 
oboes, soprano and alto saxaphones, four clarinets, two bassoons, 
one bass clarinet, and one contra-bass clarinet, the last-named 
instrument being of recent invention, and having excited consid- 
erable attention by reason of the depth and quality of its tones, 
Another feature of the entertainment was a novelty in the shape 
of a quintet by Bruno Oscar Klein, in which the voice received 
instrumental treatment; soprano, cello, violin, horn and piano- 
forte being considered as equal factors in producing ensemble 
effects. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House the different artists included 
in the Damrosch-Ellis Opera’ Co. have .reaped laurels and con- 
tributed to the success. of German and Italian representations 
according to their various powers. The.second performance of 
« Tannhauser,” given as.a matinée, proved superior to the first. 
Mr. Bispham’s impersgnation of Elizabeth’s, self-sacrificing knight 
left nothing to be desired on the score of vocal accuracy, the 
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celebrated invocation to, the Evening’ Stat being delivered with, 
great care and good effect, and the réle receiving a, far' more 
sympathetic treatment.at the hands of this conscientious artist. 
than it ordinarily inspires. Fraulein Gadsky was in, fine voice 
and sustained her part in a manner which reflected. the highest 
possible credit on her intelligence and training. Herr Krauss— 
appearing as. Tannhauser—was both good and bad; but it must 
be owned that he possesses a poweriul and reliable organ and 
has much. to commend him to the favor of the public. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the depression of the Pil- 
grims, who have never sung more consistently and aggravatingly 
out of time, and who also made no effort to pull together, as far 
as time was concerned. The chorus from the Ven sberg fol- 
lowed this bad example, and would have proved quite as dis- 
tressing had it been allotted an equally important tunction, but 
fortunately the misery it inflicted was soon over. 

Mme. Melba’s début in the réle of Rosina calls for a certain 
amount of praise, limited to her vocal performances in the singing- 
lesson’ scene, where Massenet's brilliant Sevillana and an Italian 
song afforded her opportunities to display her astonishing tech- 
nical skill and marvelous range of voice. ‘* The Barber "is a sort 
of classic and can never be satisfactorily interpreted by other 
than Italian-speaking artists, who. have accustomed themselves 
to such forms and restraints as old-time comedy enforces. Mme. 
Melba, for all that she belongs to the Italian school by reason of 
her absolute command of fioriture effects, is essentially a-product 
of modern times, and is out of touch with the dramatic portions 
of such light operas as Rossini’s masterpiece. 

Signor Campanari would have proved a very perfect Figaro 
had he been able to infuse more joyousness and spontaneity into. 
his actions. As it was, it seemed almost comical to -listen to 
his agile tones, while the serious expression of his face and his 
decorous mien proved in sharp contrast to the merriment ex- 
pressed in the phrases of each familiar aria. M. Salignac and 
the others were in no degree remarkable, although as a whole 
the performance was far from proving dull or tiresome, and only 
challenged serious criticism because of its seeming indifference 
to traditions. 

A representation of « Faust,” on Jan. 31, with Mme. Melba, 
Signor Campanari, M. Ibos, M. Boudouresque and Mile. Toronta 
in the cast, drew an exceedingly poor house; and a sad lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience marked the unfortunate 
and all-too-apparent fact and exerted anything but an inspiriting 
influence upon the artists. A very different state of affairs pre- 
vailed on the: occasion of the popular Sunday night concert of 
the preceding evening. There Mme. Melba proved in every 
sense a Queen of Song, and did-not lack the abundance of de- 
voted admirers belonging by rights to all prima-donnas, worthy 
to be so termed. There are signs that Mr. Damrosch’s season 
may not after all turn out to be an unbroken series of pecu- 
niary triumphs. The performance of‘ Faust,” most popular of 
operas, and with Melba as Marguerite, has amply demonstrated 
the capricious nature of the support accorded by the public, and 
needs no further comment than that which brings to notice the 
particularly unrepresentative and limited character’of its au- - 
dience. 





The Drama 
Miss Davenport in «+ Joan”’ 

THERE is no cause for surprise at the ill-fortune which has 
followed this play. It was written for Miss Fanny Davenport, 
by Frances Aymar Matthews, and was tried in the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre here, this week, having had a very cool reception in 
other cities.. Perseverance and courage are admirable qualities, 
but they can not do much for a ‘romantic, historical: drama” 
wofully deficient in romance and history, and if Miss Daven- 
port's heart is set upon a triumph in the character of Joan of 
Arc, the sooner she makes up her mind to get a new play, or 
have this one rewritten and reconstructed, the better. The 
marvel is that, with her long experience, she should not have 
discerned, at the first glance at the manuscript, the radical and 
fatal weaknesses of the present composition, which bears on 
every. page the marks of inexperience and juvenility. The thing 
is not wholly devoid of inteliigence or theatrical possibilities, and 
the very widest license may be demanded, and freely granted, in 
the depiction of a character so: largely mythical as that of the 
‘Maid of Orleans, but in the making of a play something more is 
needed than a vague heroic ideal ‘and an occasional sense of 


theatrical situation. The construction of Miss Matthews’s piece ** ~ 











. \ 


: is infantile in its mimicry and adoption of stale melodramatic éx- 
; Miss Daven- : 


- pedients, while the dialogue is the rankest fustian. 
port, probably, was attracted by the prominence given to the 
central figure and dreamed ofa great personal triumph, but, 
wood actress as she is in her own sphere, she has not the genius 
or the magnetism that can make an audience blind to the 
ridiculous. She is handicapped, moreover, by an inferior com- 


pany, for which, presumably, she alone is responsible. It is not . 


everybody who can write a one-part play as ingeniously as 
Sardou. At all events Miss Matthews cannot do so yet. Miss 
Davenport has profited very largely, it is said, by the star sys- 
tem. . Itis to be hoped that this latest experiment may convince 
her of some of its artistic and pecuniary disadvantages. 





‘* A Virginia Courtship ’’ 

‘THIS new piece, which Mr. Eugene W. Presbrey has written 
‘for Mr. W.H. Crane, met with so favorable a reception from a 
large audience in the Knickerbocker Theatre, on Monday even- 
ing, that there can be little doubtof its proving.a popular success. 
And in more than one way it is deserving of prosperity, for 
although it is certainly not remarkable for ingenuity of con- 
struction, or skill in invention, it is full of lively situations, keeps 
the spectator well amused, provides Mr. Crane with a part that 
fits him very well, and is quite free from all offences against 
propriety. 

Mr. Presbrey announces that most of his characters and inci- 
dents have been adopted from older plays, thus challenging 
playgoers to identify as many of them as possible. The idea isa 
good one, for there is an immense amount of admirable theatrical 
material in the old. stage books, which a skilful artificer might 
work over into plays superior in almost every respect to most of 
the modern pieces. But the experiment should be made with 
more discretion and restraint than have been manifested on this 
‘occasion. Mr. Presbrey's play is amusing, and is almost certain 
to. be profitable, but the whole fabric of it would crumble to pieces 
.at the very first touch of serious criticism. All would have been 
well if he had modernized an old story, or borrowed half a dozen 
or more favorite figures out of the standard plays, with a view of 
putting them into a new dress and. into new situations, but in 
attempting, as he does, to reproduce in one character the traits 
and temperaments of half a dozen others, when, for instance, he 
tries to make a composite photograph of Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Bob Acres and Malvolio, he commits the 
gravest of artistic errors. His compound personage, however 
entertaining he may happen to be, is a hybrid nondescript, 
awakening no interest and creating no illusion. In the same 
way situations borrowed trom different plays do not retain their 
full flavor and potency when huddled together at haphazard, and 
deprived of their proper atmosphere and surroundings. Some 
of the most effective scenes in “ A Virginia Courtship” depend 
wholly upon the arbitrary suppression of a single sentence, 
which in real life would have been spoken, inevitably, in. the 
earliest stages of the discussion. 

The main idea of the story is taken from “The Rivals.” 
Major Fairfax, like Sir Anthony, insists upon his son marrying a 
particular young lady, and the son refuses, not knowing that the 

irl selected for him by his father is the one to whom he has 

en long engaged. It is a capital theme, but Mr. Presbrey 
makes it utterly incredible by dwelling upon it too insistently 
and emphasizing all the inherent improbabilities of the situation. 
The only thing that saves him is the constant bustle upon the 
stage, which distracts attention from the weak spots: At the 
last he has a capital comic scene, which, although not absolutely 
new in conception, is managed very freshly and adroitly. The 
irascible Major sends a challenge to the writer of a letter, in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that she is not only a woman, but 
the fascinating widow to whom he has been trying to propose 
fora considerable time. When she confronts him, pistol in hand, 
no course remains to him but that of unconditional surrender, 
and he is taken from the field a happy captive bound with 
matrimonial chains. This denouement sent the audience home 
in high good humor. 

In the Major Mr. Crane has a congenial part. That is to say, 
his author has noted all his capacities and supplied excuses for 
pa them. He bullies his’ son, sings a hunting song, 

love comically and utters asides with admirable emphasis. 
His per .is quite devoid of inspiration or imagination, but 
is ski i , has abundant vigor and spirit and a plenti- 
ful infusion of that dry humor which is a part of his personality. 
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His efforts were rewarded with liberal applause and laughter, 
Miss Annie Irish, Miss Percy Haswell, Mr. Walter Hale, Mr. 
Vincent Serrano and Mr. C. F..Gotthold -were the’ best of the 
supporting cast, but the representation, as.a whole, was eminently 
respectable, while the stage fittings. were admirable. 





The Fine Arts 
The Water-Color Show 


THE EXHIBITION now open at the National Academy of De- 
sign is—the “decorations” notwithstanding—an uncommonly 
pleasing one. ‘ Decorations” composed of tinsel, papier-maché, 
artificial flowers, stencilled draperies and a. miscellaneous lot of 
bric-a-brac go far to give the galleries the appearance of a char- 
ity bazaar; but, happily, the paintings are not of the quality thus 
suggested. There is none without some degree of merit. 

The best, beyond comparison, is Mr. Horatio Walker's 
‘Milking: A Summer Morning,” in the South Gallery. The 
milkmaid is at her work in the dewy foreground in. the 
shade of a little grove where, on a platform, stand a couple 
of milk-cans.-. The colors of the sunrise are still in the 
sky, and the smoke is going up from the chimneys of the 
village in the distance. Here, as usually in Mr. Walker's 
work, we have a comprehensive answer to the various theorists 
who select each some particular power or quality of art and 
insist that it, alone, is essential. In Mr. Walker’s case a 
well-ordered composition does not interfere with natural effect; 
and his treatment of subject may be suggestive to the merely lit- 
erary mind, while it provokes the admiration of the man who 
rates skill of hand above all else. While there is no other pic- 
ture that unites so many good qualities in so high a degree, there 
is much interesting work scattered through the galleries. Mr. 
George H. Clements is not at his best in either of the two works 
exhibited, but his ‘Arab Acrobats” is full of character and 
movement, and his «« Rusty Buoys ” is successful as a color study. 
It would be more of a picture if there were less of the buoys. 
The “ Acrobats” make one think of the hired model—a very 
uncommon fault with Mr. Clements; and the spotting of bril- 
liant colors results in a general blackish tone which is also the 
reverse of what is usual with this very talented painter. With 
all this, however, these, the «« Buoys” especially, are among the 
most interesting things in the exhibition. 

Mr. Childe Hassam is represented by a number of pictures 
varied in subject, treatment and merit. His ‘« Alice in Wonder- 
land, Isles of Shoals” is a ridiculous title considering that its 
subject is a full-grown young woman reading in a fairly realistic 
nook among the rocks; but the little figure is well painted and 
in keeping with the background. His “ Lake George" is the 
only bit of out-and-out impressionism in the galleries; very bril- 
liant and very sketchy. On the other hand, his « Rainy Day, 
Paris,” is little better than a pastiche, which may perhaps be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that Mr. Hassam has grown tired 
of painting «‘ Rainy Days,” while his admirers have not yet tired 
of buying them. 

Mr. Charles C. Curran redeems his comparative failure in his 
large painting, without tone or composition, “‘ The Dance of the 
Dryads,” with several graceful little studies of single figures, 
among the best of which are his ‘‘ Pomona” under apple- 
boughs laden with ripe fruit, and his «Autumn Haze,” a pretty 
girl in diaphanous drapery and holding a. smoking torch. Mr. 
Albert Herter, who, at one time, rivalled Mr. Curran as an inven- 
tor of pretty fancies, makes a plunge into the ‘bathetic” in his 
‘« Sorrow,” an unmanly man sprawling at the feet of a female 
who poses as Resignation. Mr. Herter will emerge. A new ex- 
hibitor, Mr. H. Vance Swope, gives much. promise in his “ Pic- 
nic Party” and “ Girl Hanging Lanterns.” There are not many 
remarkably good landscapes. Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper se- 
cures tone and a good effect of out-of-doors light in the stippled 
manner of Pissarro and the other luminarists in his “* Day of the 
Regatta, Venice.” Mr. Harvey Ellis has a fewclever landscapes 
in flat tints; Mr. Fernando A. Carter a “‘ View of Amsterdam” 
interesting as a composition; and Mr. Arthur Parton a “ Lane 
at Van Cortlandt,” all red and white with apple blossoms, which 
would be delightful as a background for a ballet in some fairy 
extravaganza, The corridor vies with the florists’ windows in 
-brilliancy of color. It contains hardly anything but flower-pieces, 
all so good that there is little choice among them. 
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** The Hunting ’’ 


THIS CHARMING PICTURE, “The Hunting,” is reproduced from 
one of four pastels made by Mr. A. B. Wenzell for a calendar 
called «The Round of Life,” and exhibited at Mr. Keppel’s gal- 
lery with other of Mr. Wenzell’s pictures. The calendar is pub- 
lished by Mr. R. H. Russell. 





Drawings, Autographs and Etchings of Meryon 


THE BEST of Méryon’s etchings of old Paris and old Bourges 
show such a peculiar union of classic and romantic feeling, and 
are so interesting because of their subjects, many of which have 
now disappeared,that his position in the front rank of the etchers 
of this century is little likely to be disputed. The collection now 
on view (until Feby. 19) at the Grolier Club. is representative, 
only a few pieces being missing, and it includes many rareties in 
the shape of trial proofs, preparatory drawings and autographs. 
While the trial proofs and undescribed states are of interest only 
to the confirmed collector, some of the fine impressions of the 
published states are of a value easily appreciated, and the draw- 
ings are so without exception. They are mostly bits of architec- 
ture—pinnacles, turrets, archways, windows, corners of houses, 
drawn from the objects, and afterwards pieced together to form 
the basis of an etching. Writers about Méryon treat his habit 
of sketching in this manner as one of his: many peculiarities; but 
in the narrow streets of old Paris and to the imaginative and 
synthetic mind of Méryon it was the most natural way of 
working. ‘These little scraps are very sharply and clearly drawn 
with a lead-pencil, mostly in outline, but in a few instances with 
some delicate shading added. It is most interesting to compare 
them with the etchings, which are just as definite and convinc- 
ing, though frequently altered for artistic reasons. Perhaps 
Méryon’s mode of attacking a difficult subject is best shown in 
the large etching of «San Francisco,” done from a heterogen- 
ous lot of photographs. It is easy to believe the assertion that 
a subject so ungrateful presented to him in a manner that im- 
posed so many difficulties upon the artist, helped to unsettle 
Méryon’s mind; yet he-has succeeded in producing a wonder- 
fully artistic result. The total number of Méryon’s works is not 
large, but it includes very little that is commonplace or inferior, 
and that little is confined to the few plates done after Zeeman, 
whom he is said to have regarded as his “ master.” Never did 
pupil owe less to his studies. The autographs include a MS. 
volume of letters to and by Meryon, some of the more interest- 
ing of which are quoted in the carefully compiled catalogue, 
ornamented with reproductions of etchings of Méryon’s grave, 
and of the copper slab with designs by Brasquemond that serves 
as name-plate on the tomb, 





Art Notes 


A SPECIAL exhibition of New England landscapes by Mr. Leon- 
ard Ochtman is open at Macbeth’s gallery until Feby. 12. Mr. 
Ochtman has made a specialty of painting night scenes, and one 
of the best things in the present show is: his ‘* Moonlight Shad- 
ows,” with a low white farm: house in the middle -distance. 
Equally good is his «‘ Evening” in a valley dotted with farms 
and groves of maples in their autumn foliage. 
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—The Twentieth annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists will be held at the Fine Arts Building, 215 W...57th 
Street beginning March 18th. The annual Webb Prize of $300 
for the best landscape in the exhibition, painted by an American 
artist under forty years of age, will be awarded by vote of the 
jury. The Shaw Fund of $1,500 will be devoted to. the purchase 
of a figure composition, painted in oil by an. American artist, to 
be selected by the jury. The picture will become the property 
of Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, the donor of the fund. 


—Scribner’s panorama of the. Revolution is now on tour 
through the various states. In other words, the originals of the 
illustrations made for Senator Lodge’s “ Story of the Revolution,” 
now running in Scribner's Magazine, have been gathered 
together and are placed on exhibition in the larger cities of the 
country. They are now to be seen at the Allston Gallery in 
Boston, under the auspices of the Paul Revere Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. From Boston the exhi- 
bition will be taken to Portland. During the week February 
7th-12th the pictures will be exhibited in the Avery Gallery, 
New York City, under the auspices of the New York City Chap- 
ter. Later exhibitions have been planned for Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and a number of prominent cities of the South and 
West. 





The Books of 1897 


( The Publishers’ Weekly) 

THERE were less books recorded in our weekly lists of new 
publications during 1897 than in any year since 1894, when the 
book production, according to The Publishers’ Weekly, amounted 
to 4484 works. The year before, 1893, we recorded 5134 works, 
and in 1895, the year following, 5469 works; and:in 1896, 5703. 
The promise of a still increasing volume of publication with which 
1896 so hopefully closed, was not fulfilled with 1897. During 
that year we put on record only 4928 works, these figures includ- 
ing not only original works by American and English or other 
foreign authors, but importations and new. editions. This was 
a falling off from the year before of 775/works, rather a remark- 
able decrease, considering that the publishing business had 
safely weathered the depression and uncertainty of previous 
years, with little noticeable damage. The tariff agitation of the 
early part of the year no doubt had much to do with this, the 
book trade hesitating, as did every other business and trade, to 
engage in new ventures until some certainty as to commercial 
conditions was reached. The spring announcements of new 
publications never equal those of the fall. But those of 1897 
were so small that the impression was created that the publish- 
ing business had almost come to a standstill, The passage of a 
new tariff bill, relieving the general tension, set presses to work 
on delayed publications, the consequence being a perfect flood 
of books during the last six months of the year. 


CLASSIFICATIONS ie New nee ier 

Books. Edn’s. Books. Edn’s. 

SES ROSA AEN ar EEX ae orp Sat 1012 102 713 156 
EMG iad ys -Jnix sca Saw oles 507 46 474 35 
Theology and Religion.................. 425 35 447 45 
Literary History and Miscellany...... 667 15 261 154 
Education and Language.............. 431 38 395 36 
FPR 6 655.5 «sc sey boy n ek Saas 293 26 319 50° 
BONY cass ahs Sou Dee 6 Sa aoa 284 9 180 67 
BONE is 5 ais vg EK OES Fale ho cn ae eee 241 37 189 49 
Biography, Memoirs................... 180 29 193 12 
Political and Social Science ............ 270 14 175 21 
Physical and Mathematical Science ..... 136 26 166 22 
Desctiption, Travel... 63 6.6.6. s cas 154 36 149 20 
Medical Science, Hygiene ............. 119 48 129 24 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books ........ 166 II 108 31 
SOOO AN 6 5 is3 yt o Ces ys he he oA es 112 27 96 14 
Mental and Moral Philosophy .......... 45 4 70 6 
Domestic and Rural................... 58 3 52 5 
Sports and Amusements............... 65 7 38 5 
Humor and Satire 0.00. oe. oo ee 24 I 17 5 
OIG i X50 Se gen Ra's «CER ae 5189 514 4171 757 
5189 4171 

5793 4928 





«Christian Greece and Living Greek,” by Dr. Achilles. Rose, 
has just been issued in this city from the Peri Hellados Publish- 
ing office. 
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ae * ~ Notes 

HAVING outgrown its old quarters in the United Charities 
Building, 287 Fourth Avenue, Zhe Critic has taken the entire 

yp. floor of the Kennedy Building, next door, and its address 
will hereafter be 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. Though the 
two buildings are under the same root, it so happens that they 
are on different mail delivery routes, and the change of address 
should therefore be noted by all who have occasion to com- 
munjcate with the editors or publishers. 





Messrs. Scribner are the fortunate publishers of «« The Poetical 
and Prose Works of Lord Byron,” in twelve volumes, edited by 
Messrs. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and R. E. Prothero; with the 
codperation of the Earl of Lovelace. While new material has 
been gathered from every available source, the edition is 
largely founded upon the collections of manuscripts and letters 
in the possession of Lord Lovelace, Lady Dorchester and Mr. 
Murray, whose grand‘ather published Lord Byron’s poems and 
whose father was engaged for half a century in collecting matter 
for 2 final edition of the works. The text is in nearly every case 
from the original manuscripts. In the first volume there are 


eleven new poems, and the unpublished material comprises a. 


continuation of “Don Juan,” a fragment of the ‘ Deformed 
Transformed,” and many letters, come mutilated in former edi- 
tions, some hitherto unknown. The letter which in Moore’s 
Life” is the second, and in Henley’s the third, is here the forty- 
ninth. 





A. course of free public lectures, on the Morse Foundation, is 
being delivered in the Adams Chapel of the Union Theological 
Seminary, on consecutive Monday and Thursday evenings, be- 
ginning Jan. 31. The lecturer is the Rev. Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows ot Chicago, and the subject «The Christian Conquest of 
Asia: Observations and Studies of Religions in the Orient.” 





Messrs. Harper & Bros. have just won. a signal victory in 
Philadelphia for legitimate publishing and copyright in the Har- 
per vs. Holman-Nansen case. The court overruled the defen- 
dant's application for a rehearing, and enjoined the Norwegian 
as well as the English edition in this country. This is probably 
the most important copyright case since the international law 
went into effect, and we congratulate Messrs. Harper and com- 
pliment the Philadelphia courts on the result. 





The biography of the Prince of Wales, which Messrs, D. 
Appleton & Company have had in preparation for some months, 
will be published immediately. The full title of the book is 
«(H. R. H. the Prince of Wales.” Though there is no author’s 
name “on the title-page, it is known to be by Mrs. Lowndes, who 
before her marriage was Miss Marie Belloc. 





Mr. Maarten Maartens has finished a novel entitled « Her 
Memory.” Miss Elizabeth Robins is planning a journey to Amer- 
ica for the production of Ibsen’s dramas. Mr. Savage Landor’s 
torture book on Thibet will soon be in the market, with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s splendidly illustrated book on the ascent of Aconcagua. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell is writing the biography of Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, which will be illumined with anecdotes and caricatures. 
The Duchess of Teck has found a biographer. Mr. Henry M. 
Starley’s visit to South Africa will yield the inevitable book. Dr. 
Jameson, who has returned to England hale and hearty, is the 
only South African who does not. write.a. book. Mrs. Henry 
Norman has finished a new novel dealing with scenes in the 
Bajkans and Constantinople, with interludes in London. These 
interesting bits of literary news are trom I. N. F.’s cabled letter 
to the 7ribune. 


The anniversary of Paul Verlaine’s death is to be marked, it is 
said, by his adoption as a Catholic poet. Several members of the 
French clergy will sanction an edition of his works, in which * the 
risky and fitfully blasphemous moods will be expunged.” 

Among the announcements of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

- is a. volume edited by Mr. W. Hall White (« Mark Rutherford ”), 
inewhich the charge of apostacy against Wordsworth is examined. 
The same house has William Morris's last romance, “ The Sun- 


dering, Flood,” almost ready. for publication, and. a.new.and.com- » 
'' gramdmothers. 


plete. edition of the poems of Jean Ingelow, in, one volume. ait 


= . 
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Prof. Kittredge of Harvard. has carried: through! the press 
the tenth and’ final: Part; of: Proj. Child’s. « English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,” to which he has prefixed a biographical sketch 
of the late editor. The teri) parts will now be grouped ‘in five 
imperial quarto volumes, the first of which will contain. a fine 
portrait of Prof. Child, and will be published shortly. by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin: & Co. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, will issue at once a:new.and cheaper 
uniform edition of Lady Jackson’s «Old Paris” and:df. her « Old 
Regime.” They announce that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's “Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green: is in its fourth American edition. 





Mr. Samuel Elliott of this ¢ity has been unanimouslyelected a 
member of the Carlyle House Memorial Trust—a-deserved com- 
pliment. sie a 





The Macmillan Co. announce the early publication of an Eng- 
lish ‘translation of Dr. Kronenberg’s “Kant, Sein Leben und 
seine Lehre,” edited with an introduction by Prof. ‘Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia. The work was published in Ger- 
many about a year ago and at once gained general recognition 
as a book to be put into the hands of general readers ‘and 
beginners in the study of the Kantian philosophy. The same 
firm announce “France,” by John Edward Courtenay: Bodley, a 
study in constitutional and political history. 





Mr. Johnson Brigham, editor and proprietor of that interest- 
ing magazine, The Midland Monthly, has been appointed State 
Librarian of Iowa. The Adland has been, purchased by a 
stock company, but Mr. Brigham will continue to edit it. 





Mrs. Clarke retained a considerable measure of vigor and zest 
in life up to the last. . Mr. Unwin, her English publisher, met 
her at Lucerne last autumn. She had travelled from her resi- 
dence at Genoa, and was holiday-making, with no marks of in- 
firmity about her. The Villa Novello is now almost untenanted, 
since Mr. Alfred Novello died, about a year ago, but Mme. Clara 
Novello (the Countess Gigliucci) and Miss Sabilla Novello (Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke's sisters) still survive. 





“Vanity Fair,” with all the original illustrations, is being 
hawked in the streets of London for the sum of one penny. 

Sir Gavan Duffy's autobiography, in two volumes, will be more 
than a record of the author's life. Sir Gavan is able to quote let- 
ters which he received irom such men as Thackeray, Newman, 
John Foster and Leigh Hunt. On the other hand, he tells of 
meetings with Browning, John Stuart Mill and Sir Henry Parkes. 
He throws a good deal of new light on Mangan, the poet, whom 
he knew well. 

A new bird book will be published soon by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It is entitled “ Birds of Village and Field,” and in 
it Miss Florence A. Merriam, author of “Birds through an 
Opera-Glass ” and “A-Birding on a Bronco,” describes 154 differ- 
ent birds, with nearly 300 illustrations. 

M. Zola is receiving letters of praise as well as of abuse for his 
action in the Dreyfus case. One of the former is from Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian poet, who says:—** We see now 
that while your works have been spread over the world to in- 
crease the valor and enrich the heart of humanity, you are your- 
self a man of courage and heart.” 


A life of George Borrow by Prof. Knapp will soon be published 
by Mr. Murray. In preparing it the writer has visited the scenes 
and places described by the author of «« Lavengro.” 





“Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke,” says the London Daily. Chront- 
cle, for the last fifty years of her life never permitted any 
change in the style of her dress, and invariably wore the pic- 
turesque and old-fashioned gowns which were in vogue in the 
late forties. These were always’ made of’ the richest silks and 
satins, and opened in front’ to display a dainty. underskirt, 





flonnced: with fine old: Honiton: Jace, She adhered, also, to the ' 


good old-fashioned caps, with a big rosette of ribbon, just above 
the: forehead;'and: tied under the chin, so'well-beloved by our 
0 ‘Her manners were also:quite ofithe old-school.” 
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Prof. F. Max Miiller’s delightful series of recollections, origi- 
nally contributed to the pages of Cosmopolis, have been collected 
and edited by him, and will be published immediately by Messrs. 
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and some new illustrations by Gordon Browne, a son of “ Phiz.” 
The manufacture will be Messrs. Constable’s and the printing 
will be from type. 








Scribner, with the title “Auld Lang Syne.” 


in these recollections, as also does Weber (the writer’s godfather), 
Liszt, Schumann, Thalberg, Jenny Lind, Clara Novello, Moscheles, 
Paganini, Sonntag, Spohr. The list of other notables, of whom 


Prof. Miiller narrates his anecdotes with 


son, Browning, Carlyle, Froude, Ruskin, 
Grote, Lyall, Darwin and Huxley. 





Mr. Frank R. Stockton has written a love-story which will be 


published by Messrs. Scribner. It is called «Cobhurst” and will johnson, Henry. Where Beauty Is. $1.25. 
” Rubaiyat of mar Khayyam. $2. Bo ohn Lane. 


be in the nature of a surprise to the author’ 
it has not been published in any other form. 





Messrs. Roberts Bros. make an announcement that will de- 
light all lovers of lively stories well told—a complete edition of 


Mendelssohn figures 





Publications Received 


A Vindication of The Bull ’Apostolicee Curse, 
Arnold, S. A. me C. B. Gilbert. Stepping Stones to to ‘taterateee en Burdett & Co. 


engaging frankness, Baxter, K.S. A Godchild of Washington. $10. 


ans, Green & Co. 


Tennyson Neely. 


ll, kk Christina R: ti. Roberts Bros. 
comprises Heine, Lamartine, various members of the royal fam- Bell, Mackensie. Ch ee 


7 
ilies of England and Prussia, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Tenny- Butler, Samuel. The Authoress of the Odyssey, $3.50, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Caine, T. Hall. Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. $1.50. 
Macaulay, Faraday, Crowninshield, Mrs. Schuyler. Where the Trade-Wind Blows. 

Giosing George. The Whirlpool. $1.25. 

Goepp, P. Bh tow yee sg and Their Meaning. $2. 


Hart, PP 


Ss many admirers, as Gallienne, Wena 


Lythwyn, E. 
Ministerial Priesthood. With an Appendix by R. C. Moberley. 


Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Religion and Conscience in MAnctont 


London : Eliot Stock. 


Roberts Bros, 
Macmillan Co. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

New York : The Irving Co. 


Huntington, w. R. A Short “History of the Book of Common orage. 25c. 
om 


as Whittaker. 
Brunswick, Maine : B. Stevens. 


: H. J. Smith & Simon. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


O’Donoghue, D. J. Life and Writings of James Coes Man 


‘eabody, ‘Mase. Nugent Bros. 
ant Egypt 2s. 6d. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


Charles Lever’s Novels, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Neville, in Phillips, Stephen. Poems. $1.50. john Lane. 
thirty-seven octavo volumes, limited to sixty numbered sets. Tasma. A Fiery Oneal. gro. Pb ong et pn 
More than six hundred etchings and drawings from the original Walworth, J. H. On the Winnin Xiao. . 25. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
plates of « Phiz” and Cruikshank will be inserted, besides the Sa Mitiam. j. uetbbee © Workd. $1.25. Seana a a 
wood-engravings of Luke Fildes, M. E. Edwards, and others, Zechokke, Hi Hl. Der Zerbrockene Krug. 290. H. C. Heath & Co. 
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AY enOKE 
Every outfit should 


include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 






Marburg Bros., 
The 
Amesiege | penance, Se" Successor, 





Restful Reading. 


Holloway Reading Stand 


Books and Magazines 
in ay postin for reading, sitting 


i ltlolds Dictionary, also, or 

other reference books. 
Holds Lamp, if wanted. Writ- 
tag tabte. Eas to roll beside chair 
relly as 




















DICTIONARY 
HOLLOWAY CO., CUYAHOGA PALLS, 0. 


FRENCH BOOKS “ YsizeNe= 


Complete Catalogue on R.. A .-, 


H. WILLIAMS, 
25 East 10TH STREET, New York." 
Dealer in Mi nes and other periodicals. Sets, 
velumes or single numbers. 








‘* It is nothing more or less than one of 
the most powerful novels of the decade,” 
says The Tribune of 


The Gadfly 


a romance of a revolution by E. L. Voy- 
nich, now in its fifth impression. I2mo. 
$1.25. Henry Holt & Co., Publishers. 





BOOKS pe calling, please ask for 


AT eae you, aes need ae book, 
LI BERAL one buying books write write for quo- 


tations. An assortment ot catalo; 
DISCO UN TS and special slips of books at reduced 
prices, gent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d St., . . . New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, Une Dollar. 
The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50 
Just Issued and Sent Gratis on Application 








THORS, in fine bindings. 

TI. LONDON WEEKLY CIRCULA f Scarce and Valuable 
English Second-Hand any Ancient and Modern. 

H. Af HAGEMANN, importer ot English Books, 
60 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 


The Mercantile Bt... 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains ,000 velumes. 
Branches 426 Fifth Avenue and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, Back- 











the Book Shore magazines. For any book on any subject write 





Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘ Recessional ” 
The most famous poem of recent years 
ON DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 


Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of autograph) 
SHEE1 SIX BY EIGHT INCHES 
A convenient size for insertion in the Outward Bound Edition of Kipling’s Works 


Ten cents ef per copy. 


One hundred copies, $7.50 


Tue Critic Co. 28g Fourth Ave., New York 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


I. CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AU- | — 





Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


MIND CULTURE 
—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 


greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is Spe “seven-w seven-minute 

method o: education, x hen Et) beauty of sim- 

uy. “af on prominent instructor says, “It’s 
al og of time.” New ideas—none 

of the hackneyed, confusing present day 

methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 

tion from e every co nceivable a of view. 

ion, han 


Citizens’ le 
Descritive circular free. poy be a 


reduced price in quantities. 
THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORTINA’S SELF - INSTRUCTOR. 








gg toch eae IN 20 LESSONS 
” eamk ae. cloth, each, $1.50. 


PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books |. and H., 30c. 
JUST OUT—VERBOS ESPANOLES. 

the Castilian Verbs; conjugated, with PREPOSTTIONS 

and English equivalents. Only’ book of its kind in any 


GORTIA: ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. Sith 8t., N. ¥. 
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CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals through one 
ageticy and at reduced rates, we will until 
further notice, receive orders for the peri- 
odicals named below at the figures given 
in the column headed «Our Price.” (THE 
CRITIC itself is $3 a year.) 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. In or- 
dering, please state whether subscription is new 
or a renewal. When no date is mentioned we 
begin with the current number. 


REGULAR OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
$1 — American Agriculturist...... $1 — 
See SAORI ane tarne 4 50 
4 — Art Amateur................ 3°75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 50 
To emg. < .. o o. ee cee 1 — 
h Gp e NE. e s e eS ke I 35 
4 — Century Magazine........... 375 
2 — Chautauquan................ 2— 
ieee ROR, sc sn os oo ons 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub.).. 3 — 
1 20 Cosmopolitan............... I 10 
3 — Current Literature........... 275 
2 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 1 75 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 35 
4 — Forest and Stream.......... 3 50 
Bi Sek MONON hie ta Cia sides o 0 es 275 
4 — Garden and Forest st 7 3 50 
2 — Good eg on ly 2+ $80 
4 — Harper's Bazaar. aqtes Se ae 
4 — Harper’s Monthly . Bowie oe ae as 3 50 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
1 — Harper’s Round Table....... go 
3 — Independent................ 275 
Bi EE 5 9525 se ks 08d 9:8 dco. oo 0 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal....... I — 
Given MARS ln ia. vis ein cca Wwe noes 4 50 
3 — Lippincott’s Magazine....... 2 50 
6 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 5 75 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine....... 275 
1 — McClure’s..... SeAwip panes xa oye go 
3 50 Magazine of Art............ 3 25 
Be... RE eee Se Ae are 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine.. 275 
3 — New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune. . go 
5 — North American Review. .... 4 50 
9 20 Nuova Antologia............ 8 50 
SN 0 55 aos Fs a ais cls ce oe as 275 
Oe I ao so 6.0 0 on So aw'bin co wie 275 
DO: POOR O Ss a sieiw ose soe 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
§ — Popular Science Monthly..... 475 
FBO POON 6 os ck a eisiy eres 0 -7— 
2 §0 Public Opinion..:........... 2 25 
Se ere ge oy eter 4 50 
Pes. RE Ee re 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes..... 13 50 
3 — St. Nicholas...:............ 275 
3 — Scientific Aterican sedan oss 275 
3 — Scribner's Magazine......... 249% 
EIR 6 ine 5.00 bp bid GA 005s 9° 1 — 
1 75 Youth's Companion (new sub.) 1 50 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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JUST READY 


Poems by 
Stephen Phillips 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


To Mr. Stephen Phillips has 
been awarded by the proprietors of 
The Academy (London), a premium 

of one-hundred guineas, in accord- 
ance with their previously pro- 
claimed intention of making that, 
and a second gift of fifty guineas, 
to the writers of the two books 
which should be adjudged worthy 
to be ‘‘crowned” as the most im- 
portant contributions to the liter- 
ature of 1897. 
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The London Times says: ‘‘ Mr. ) 
Phillips is a poet, one of the half- 
dozen men of the younger genera- . 
tion, whose writings contain the . 
indefinable quality which makes © 
for permanence.’ 
; 
: 


The London Academy says: 
‘*How should language express 
more. It has an almost physical 
effect upon the reader, in the open- 
ing of the eyes, and the dilation 
of the heart.” 


The London Daily Chronicle says: 
‘« Almost the whole of this book is 
concerned with life and death 
largely and liberally contemplated. 
It is precisely that kind of con- 
cs ag which our recent poetry 
lacks. . . . We praise Mr. Phillips 
for many excellencies, but chiefly 
for the great air and ardour of 
his poetry, its persistent loftiness. 


To be had of all booksellers or 
will be mailed, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price by the publisher. 


JOHN LANE 
140 Fifth Awenue 
New York City 
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‘When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES | 


4 agate lines to the inch 
Less than 13 a (3 months), 156. a line per week, 
3 to 25 weeks 
iad x weeks jo ” hs 
52 weeks (one year) cs * mS ae 


CONNECTICUT 


& Woodside Seminary. school dasha 











Hartford, Conn. sdvantages for 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 








Civil Engineerin Chemistry. 
Mechanical En neering. Geology. 
Electrical eg wees Biology. 
Mining ed etallurgy. General Science. 
Architect Science for Teachers. 
Anatomy one me, foe: . | preparation for Medical 

For ie 

M. ek Co 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


Ngw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 








Academic and Co! Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Art and Music. to one Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New 





PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 





NEW YORK CITY 
as MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIvE, 
8th and 86th Streets, New York. 








MISS we dds Madivon 1 4 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





